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FOREWORD 


The  Canadian  Political  Science  Association  was  formed 
in  the  year  1913  as  the  “outcome  of  a  widespread  conviction 
that  changing  times  have  brought  both  the  need  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  more  concerted  and  systematic  investigation  and 
discussion  of  our  political,  economic  and  social  issues”.1 
Volume  I  of  this  series  reports  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Ottawa,  September 
4-6,  1913.  The  progress  of  the  Association  was  interrupted 
by  the  war  and  its  revival  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
D.  A.  McGibbon  at  whose  suggestion  a  meeting  of  Canadian 
economists  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  May,  1929,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities.  It 
was  then  decided  to  resume  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
at  Ottawa  in  May,  1930.  The  present  volume  reports  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  that  meeting.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  year  1929-1930  were  as  follows: 

President — Adam  Shortt,  F.R.S.C.,  Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents — Stephen  B.  Leacock,  F.R.S.C.,  McGill 
University,  Montreal;  E.  J.  Urwick,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto;  E.  Montpetit,  F.R.S.C.,  University  of  Montreal, 
Montreal. 

Secretary — S.  A.  Cudmore,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  Ottawa. 

Treasurer — F.  A.  Knox,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston. 

Executive  Committee — G.  E.  Jackson,  University  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Toronto;  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Queen’s  University,  King¬ 
ston;  W.  C.  Kierstead,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fre¬ 
dericton;  D.  A.  McGibbon,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton; 
T.  H.  Boggs,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver; 
James  Richardson,  Winnipeg;  C.  E.  Neill,  Montreal;  J.  S. 
McLean,  Toronto;  W.  E.  Rundle,  Toronto;  J.  W.  Dafoe, 
F.R.S.C.,  Winnipeg. 


1  Canadian  Political  Science  Association,  Papers  and  Proceedings, 
1913,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction. 


2  Canadian  Political  Science  Association 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  AT 
OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  MAY  19-20,  1930 


Monday,  May  19  th 

Morning  Session — 10  a.m. 

Presiding  Officer: 

0.  D.  Skelton,  Department  of  External  Affairs. 
General  Subject — Business  Trends  and  Forecasting. 
Prof.  G.  E.  Jackson — An  Analysis  of  the  Business  Outlook 
for  Canada.1 

W.  W.  Goforth — Some  Problems  of  Statistics  in  Canadian 
Business. 

D.  M.  Marvin — Merchandising  in  Canada. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Kemp — The  Automobile  Industry  in  its  Relation 
to  Business  Trends.1 

Discussion. 


Afternoon  Session — 2.30  p.m. 

Presiding  Officer: 

Ross  Macdonald,  Northern  Electric  Company. 

General  Subject — Immigration  and  Settlement. 

A.  J.  Pelletier — Canadian  Censuses  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Prof.  A.  R.  M.  Lower — The  Growth  of  the  French  Popula¬ 
tion  of  Canada. 

J.  T.  Culliton — The  Provincial  Control  and  Restriction  of 
Immigration  in  Canada.1 

Prof.  W.  B.  Hurd — The  Relation  of  the  Origins  of  Immi¬ 
grants  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Country. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Leacock,  of  McGill,  will  open  the  discussion.1 

Evening  Session — 8  p.m. 

Presiding  Officer: 

A.  B.  Balcom,  Acadia  University. 

Presidential  Address — Dr.  Adam  Shortt — Canada’s  Inter¬ 
national  Position. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Clark,  University  of  Manitoba — Inter-Imperial 
Trade. 
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Prof.  W.  H.  Angus,  University  of  British  Columbia — Pacific 
Relations. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Forsey,  McGill  University — The  Royal  Prerogative 
of  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Discussion. 

Tuesday,  May  20 th 
Morning  Session — 10  a.m. 

Presiding  Officer: 

H.  A.  Innis,  University  of  Toronto. 

General  Subject — Symposium  on  the  Content  and  Curricula 
of  Commerce  Courses  in  Canada. 

The  following  will  contribute : — 

Prof.  G.  E.  Jackson,  Supervisor  of  Studies  for  the  Course  in 
Commerce  and  Finance,  University  of  Toronto.1 

Prof.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Professor  of  Political  and  Economic 
Science,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Day,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  McGill 
University,  Montreal,1 
and  others. 


Afternoon  Session — 2.30  p.m. 

Presiding  Officer: 

D.  M.  Marvin,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

General  Subject — Central  Banks;  the  Canadian  Situation. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Day,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  McGill 
University,  Montreal — The  Central  Ranking  Prin¬ 
ciple.1 

Prof.  C.  A.  Curtis,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston — Credit  Control  in  Canada. 
Discussion  led  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Knox.1 


Evening  Session — 8  p.m. 

Business  Session 
and  Election  of  Officers. 


1  No  manuscript  submitted. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION,  1930-31. 


President — 0.  D.  Skelton,  F.R.S.C.,  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Vice-Presidents — Stephen  B.  Leacock,  F.R.S.C.,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

E.  J.  Urwick,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

E.  Montpetit,  F.R.S.C.,  University  of  Montreal, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Secretary — S.  A.  Cudmore,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Treasurer — F.  A.  Knox,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario. 

Executive  Committee — H.  F.  Angus,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

G.  E.  Jackson,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

J.  E.  Lattimer,  MacDonald  College,  St.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Quebec. 

D.  A.  McGibbon,  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston, 
Ontario. 

S.  J.  McLean,  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

C.  E.  Neill,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
Quebec. 

James  Richardson,  James  Richardson  and  Sons, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

W.  E.  Rundle,  National  Trust  Co.,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  STATISTICS  IN  CANADIAN 

BUSINESS 

W.  WALLACE  GOFORTH 

The  title  of  my  paper  is  about  as  broad  and  vague  as  is 
the  conception  of  statistics  and  economics  to  the  average  Cana¬ 
dian  man  of  business.  This  does  not  imply  any  reflection  upon 
his  intelligence,  but  rather  upon  the  gap  which  still  exists  be¬ 
tween  his  mental  processes  and  ours.  We  have  been  taught, 
and  rightly  so,  to  treat  Political  Economy  and  its  statistical 
concepts  as  essentially  a  social  science.  Our  interest  focuses 
first  of  all  upon  the  state  and  associations  of  states, — upon 
their  organization,  resources  and  problems, — and  then  upon 
various  phases  and  divisions  of  social  activity.  Our  smallest 
division  is  an  industry,  and  even  here  we  think  of  it  as  an 
organic  entity,  with  vastly  greater  attention  to  its  historical 
development  than  to  depicting  its  current  cleavages,  condi¬ 
tions  and  problems. 

Competition,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  business,  and 
the  clearest  expression  of  its  individualistic  thought,  is  prob¬ 
ably  richer  in  theories  and  formulae  and  poorer  in  facts  and 
rational  appreciation  of  facts,  than  any  other  field  of  economic 
thought.  Thus  the  border  line  has  become  a  chasm  with  the 
business  man  standing  on  one  side,  conscious  that  competition 
is  a  day  by  day  battle  with  factors  which  change  as  rapidly 
as  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope, — and,  on  the  other  side — the 
economist  who  regards  competition  as  a  simple  hypothesis, 
whereby  extra-marginal  producers  are  eliminated,  great  and 
unnecessary  waste  in  distribution  arises,  and  incidental  gains 
are  grudgingly  admitted  because  competition  whets  incentive 
and  self-interest. 

Monopoly,  which  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  non-existent  to 
the  ordinary  business  man.  The  telephone  executive  is  chiefly 
concerned  to-day  with  the  problem  of  “pushing”  telephone 
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service  in  competition  with  other  means  of  communication. 
The  monopolistic  head,  so-called,  of  the  X  industry  is  continu¬ 
ally  faced  with  strenuous  competition  from  substitute  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  P,  Q,  and  R  industries.  The  Y  trust  finds  itself 
forced  to  encourage  intensive  trade  competition  among  its 
members  to  offset  the  inroads  of  California  stucco,  paint  and 
kalsomine.  Even  government,  the  last  stronghold  of  mono¬ 
poly,  is  continually  competing  for  immigrants  or  trade  with 
other  governments,  or  for  annuities  with  insurance  companies. 
In  short,  therefore,  the  first  problem  of  the  commercial  econo¬ 
mist  is  to  adapt  economic  theory  and  statistical  technique  to 
the  requirements  of  competition,  which  term,  as  far  as  his 
“city”  colleagues  are  concerned,  is  synonymous  with  business. 
He  must  discard  many  of  his  social  concepts  or  make  them 
conform  to  this  new-found  individualism.  He  must  think  less 
in  terms  of  industries  and  more  of  the  companies  that  com¬ 
pete  within  an  industry.  His  unit  of  measurements  becomes 
smaller,  his  analysis  is  carried  into  finer  distinctions,  and  his 
goal  is  more  specific  and  definite  than  when  he  is  studying  the 
broader  questions  of  labour  policy,  political  principles  or  mone¬ 
tary  theory.  When  we  speak  of  monopoly  being  non-existent 
to  the  average  business  man,  we  do  not  imply  that  he  does,  or 
should,  ignore  the  tendencies  towards  convergence  and  amal¬ 
gamation  which  are  a  special  feature  of  modern  business. 
It  is  simply  that  we  as  economists  regard  this  tendency  in  a 
very  different  light  than  that  in  which  he  sees  it.  Every 
merger  is  to  us  a  sign  of  lessened  competition.  To  him  it  merely 
increases  the  scale  and  intensity  of  competition — an  added 
muscle  to  strengthen  one  giant  in  his  endless  grapple  with 
another.  In  several  years  of  close  observation  and  confidential 
investigation  for  a  varied  and  representative  range  of  Cana¬ 
dian  corporations,  the  strongest  impression  has  been  the  fear 
of  every  intelligent  “entrepreneur,”  in  this  country  at  least, 
that  he  and  his  organization  may  become  too  much  of  a  mono¬ 
poly.  He  does  not  wish  the  battle  to  stop  because  he  realizes 
more  intensely  than  we  do  that  the  end  of  competition  is  the 
death  of  initiative  and  the  withering  of  that  vital  but  intan¬ 
gible  factor  which  the  pre-war  French  military  school  termed 
elan.  The  theoretical  personal  advantages  of  “restricting  sup¬ 
ply  and  striking  a  higher  point  on  the  demand  curve”  are  lost 
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upon  him.  He  desires  above  all  to  maintain  and  increase  vol¬ 
ume.  The  full  use  and  progressive  extension  of  plant  and 
equipment  are  his  primary  aims,  together  with  a  tireless  but 
often  fruitless  quest  for  a  quality  market. 

If  I  might  paraphrase  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  many 
commissions  of  investigation  which  have  come  to  us  during 
the  past  few  years  they  would  all  read  something  like  this: 
“Tell  me  how  I  may  find  a  larger  and  more  profitable  market 
for  my  product  or  my  service  without  destroying  competition. 
Exactly  where  does  my  product  or  my  service  stand  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  of  my  competitors  in  the  opinions  of  the  trade 
and  in  the  preference  of  consumers  ?  Is  my  product  or  service 
keeping  pace  in  every  respect  with  the  canons  of  utility  and 
taste  of  the  present  day  consumer?  If  not,  tell  me  exactly 
how  I  must  revise  its  form,  its  constituent  materials  or  its 
appearance  so  as  to  conform  to  these  canons.  Specify  ways  in 
which  my  productive  organization  and  routine  may  be  amend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends.”  This  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  first  problem  of  statistics  in  Canadian  business,  in 
that  it  clarifies  the  aims  and  purposes  of  research.  It  also 
leads  us  naturally  into  the  problem  of  securing  the  ideal  or¬ 
ganization  for  serving  these  aims  and  purposes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  problem  of  purpose  is  not  an 
internal  but  an  external  one.  The  closer  one  comes  in  contact 
with  Canadian  industry  the  greater  becomes  one’s  respect  for 
and  admiration  of  its  efficiency  on  the  side  of  production  and 
mechanical  equipment,  and  the  more  one  is  conscious  of  the 
inadequate  and  haphazard  nature  of  its  systems  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  first  question  that  arises,  therefore,  is  that  of  the 
best  means  of  straightening  out  these  tangled  skeins  of  exter¬ 
nal  relationship.  With  only  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  unit 
of  business  in  Canada  is  relatively  small — too  small  to  attempt 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  statistical  department 
specializing  in  constructive  external  research.  Apart  from 
the  two  railways,  three  of  the  chartered  banks  and  a  handful 
of  public  utilities,  no  Canadian  company  maintains  or  can 
economically  maintain  such  a  department.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  such  a  function  may  not  be  performed  satis¬ 
factorily  by  some  department  of  government.  The  answer 
is  simple  and  conclusive.  The  statistical  law  forbids  the  official 
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publication  of  statistics  which  reveal  the  competitive  relation¬ 
ship  of  individual  companies.  It  is  then  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  specialized  private  enterprise.  Having 
been  closely  engaged  on  this  problem  of  organization  for  two 
years,  I  beg  your  permission  to  indulge  in  a  few  somewhat  per¬ 
sonal  details  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter  of  a 
practical  synthetic  solution.  Theoretically  the  first  require¬ 
ment  is  an  external  organization  for  collecting  information 
and  the  second,  one  of  analysing  and  rationalising  such  infor¬ 
mation  when  it  is  received.  In  practice,  however,  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Coats  will  bear  me  out),  this  procedure  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  first  necessity  is  that  of  finding  and  training 
an  efficient  statistical  staff  at  Head  Office.  If  you  ever  have 
occasion  to  attempt  such  a  task  you  will  find  that  the  field 
from  which  to  select  such  a  staff  is  a  very  limited  one,  nor  are 
the  requirements  such  as  might  be  expected  on  casual  inspec¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  the  chief  attribute 
of  a  good  statistician  is  not  so  much  encyclopaedic  accumula¬ 
tion  as  a  balanced  sense  of  selection  and  discrimination.  A 
classical  or  literary  background  is  probably  more  valuable  to 
him  than  one  of  mathematics  or  accounting.  My  ablest  statis¬ 
tician  is  an  Oxonian  in  “Greats.”  Incidentally,  his  main  in¬ 
spiration  has  come  from  a  distinguished  statistician  present 
who  is  also  a  classicist.  A  sound  background  of  economic 
theory  is  an  essential  qualification,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with 
ability  and  willingness  to  adapt  the  generalizations  of  the  text¬ 
book  to  fit  the  widely  differing  equations  of  each  individual 
problem.  Another  feature  of  internal  organization  is  the  need 
for  specialized  knowledge  and  training  both  preceding  the 
appointment  of  a  staff  member  and  in  his  subsequent  work. 
I  have  found  that  a  mere  general  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  sciences  which  border  on  economics  is  insufficient.  To 
attain  the  optimum  effectiveness  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  page 
from  the  copy-books  of  the  General  Electric  and  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  laboratories.  It  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  men  who  are  not  only  sound  economists,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  able  to  treat  a  subject  synthetically,  but 
who  have  respectively  specialized  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
law,  and  cost  accounting.  Professor  Gilbert  Jackson  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  chemistry  should  be  added  to  this  list.  From  the 
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frequency  with  which  problems  have  arisen  recently  on  this 
borderline  between  chemistry  and  economics,  I  am  beginning 
to  agree  with  him.  After  painstaking  search  and  not  a  few 
disappointing  experiments,  I  am  satisfied  that  three  of  these 
fields  are  beginning  to  be  covered  adequately  by  my  present 
staff.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  further  details  of  in¬ 
ternal  organization  which  are  more  or  less  obvious.  External 
organization  is  a  totally  different  problem.  Again  my  opinions 
are  merely  the  expression  of  experiment  and  experience.  We 
now  have  what  we  term  Research  Correspondents,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sixty-two,  in  representative  centres  of  urban  or  rural 
market  opinion  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  Halifax,  N.S.  They  have 
been  selected  from  classes  which  are  able  to  undertake  special 
commissions  of  enquiry  under  definite  instructions  without 
impairing  their  regular  work,  such  as  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  in  high  schools,  accountants,  notaries,  junior  lawyers, 
insurance  brokers,  etc.  The  core  of  this  external  organization, 
however,  is  composed  of  economists  on  the  staffs  of  eleven 
Canadian  colleges  and  universities.  Several  of  these  find  the 
work  of  collecting  information  in  connection  with  these  sur¬ 
veys  to  be  of  value  to  their  classes  of  statistical  students.  This 
system  has  a  number  of  advantages.  First  it  enables  surveys 
to  be  completed  much  more  rapidly  than  by  sending  out  inves¬ 
tigators  from  head  office.  Secondly,  it  involves  substantial 
economies  in  travelling  expenses  and  renders  possible  attrac¬ 
tive  honoraria  for  the  Research  Correspondents.  Thirdly,  we 
have  found  that  a  local  resident  is  much  better  fitted  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  frank  expression  of  local  consumer  and  dealer  opinion 
and  for  making  a  true  and  reasonable  estimate  of  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  record  accomplishment  in  the  matter  of  time  is 
the  collection  of  material  at  fourteen  centres  from  Vancouver 
to  Halifax,  its  tabulation  and  the  completion  and  publication 
of  a  report  with  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  eight 
days.  Needless  to  say  the  telegraph  companies  reaped  a  har¬ 
vest  and  I  wish  never  to  repeat  the  experience. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  problem  of  statistical  technique 
in  co-ordinating  the  materials  available  for  digestion  when  a 
survey  is  completed.  Such  materials  include  of  course  all 
official  and  other  data,  reports  and  treatises  relevant  to  the 
question  in  hand.  Since  this  phase  is  more  familiar  to  those 
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present  I  will  dwell  on  it  but  briefly.  The  chief  problems  are 
those  of  weeding  out  inconsistencies  and  prejudices  from  the 
mass  of  replies,  of  weighting  the  replies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  substantially  true  picture  of  the  market  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  as  a  whole  and  in  each  economic  area,  of  eliminating  irre¬ 
levant  material,  of  bringing  every  thread  of  conclusion  to  some 
logical  point  of  convergence  from  which  sound  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  policy  may  result.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
every  investigation  differs  greatly  from  another  in  the  field 
to  be  covered,  in  the  method  of  approach,  in  the  technique  of 
statistical  treatment,  and  in  the  conclusions  which  are  to  be 
gleaned.  We  have  found  that  the  scope  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  surveys  of  commodity  distribution,  even  in  its  widest  sense. 
Studies  of  railway,  steamship  and  automotive  traffic,  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  presentation  of  tariff  briefs,  the  determining  of  a 
suitable  location  for  a  new  textile  mill  in  Australia,  the  public 
relations  of  a  public  utility, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  other 
questions  in  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  spe¬ 
cific  services. 

Business  research  of  the  type  which  I  have  described  may 
appear  on  superficial  examination  to  be  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  performed  for  a  single  corporation  in  each  case.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  economist  should  never  allow  himself 
to  think  in  terms  of  selfish  business  interest,  that  the  truths 
of  his  science  are  universal  and  cannot  be  distorted  to  fit  some 
isolated  case,  that  the  “exceptions  to  the  rule”  with  which  busi¬ 
ness  is  filled  are  not  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work.  This  has  not 
been  the  collective  impresion  of  my  own  experience.  In  the 
first  place  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  case  of  business  re¬ 
search  in  which  the  inevitable  conclusions  offered  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  were  not  of  mutual  advantage  to  worker,  consumer, 
merchant  and  captain  of  industry  concerned,  or  in  which  the 
destructive  and  wasteful  phases  of  competition  could  not  be 
more  profitably  eliminated  than  intensified.  Secondly,  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  laws  and  principles  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  can  be  adapted  and  applied  to  every  case,  and  as  a  result 
they  assume  greater  importance  and  inspire  greater  confidence 
than  they  did  under  conditions  of  mere  subjective  study.  The 
“exceptions  to  the  rule”  on  closer  examination  are  found  to 
be  merely  variations  from  the  normal  and  are  themselves  the 
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best  possible  proof  of  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  modem 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

They  are  also  the  expression  of  the  dynamic  progress  of  a 
young  country  in  which  nothing  is  permanent  or  static,  and  in 
which  business,  labour,  finance  and  even  education  must  con¬ 
tinually  adapt  and  readapt  themselves  to  new  and  different 
circumstances.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the  gap  which  has 
existed  and  still  continues  to  exist  between  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Canadian  man  of  business  and  those  of  the  econo¬ 
mist.  There  are  many  evidences  that  this  gap  is  rapidly  clos¬ 
ing.  Only  thus  can  we  develop  an  effective  indigenous  school 
of  Canadian  economic  thought,  and  exercise  individually  and 
collectively,  a  constructive  influence  on  the  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy  and  destiny  of  the  Dominion. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  CANADIAN  MERCHANDISING 
D.  M.  MARVIN 

A  well  established  industry  which  has  achieved  a  relative¬ 
ly  stable  condition  so  far  as  methods  and  practises  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  a  better  field  for  the  economist  than  a  new  industry 
or  one  in  which  changes  are  occurring  with  great  rapidity. 
For  the  relatively  static  industry  there  are  usually  adequate 
statistics  which  throw  light  on  the  volume  of  trade  and  on 
trade  practices.  In  such  a  field  it  is  easy  to  describe  methods, 
policies,  and  results.  In  the  changing  industry,  or  in  the  new 
industry,  there  are  no  such  beacon  lights.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  practical  economist  finds  that  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  he  is  confronted  are  concerned  with  new  de¬ 
velopments. 

With  the  revolution  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
field  of  distribution  the  economist  finds  that  he  has  no  well- 
established  statistical  series  at  his  command.  Trade  practices 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  and  forecasts  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  guess  work,  or  of  good  judgment  and  common  sense, 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  prophet.  In  recent  years 
economists,  statisticians,  and  engineers  have  devoted  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  their  time  to  problems  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  far  more  radical  changes  in  manufacturing  and  produc¬ 
tion  than  in  merchandising.  In  fact  it  is  only  within  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  that  changes  of  major  importance  have 
begun  to  take  place  in  this  field. 

The  spread  of  the  chain  store  and  the  growth  of  “hand 
to  mouth  buying,”  are  factors  of  sufficient  importance  to  com¬ 
mand  general  attention.  It  is  recognized  that  competition  is 
driving  out  all  but  the  most  efficient  wholesale  merchant  and 
forcing  the  independent  retailer  to  adopt  more  modem  meth¬ 
ods.  In  Canada,  independent  stores,  particularly  grocers,  have 
met  the  invasion  of  the  chain  store  by  the  formation  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  retail  dealers. 

There  is  an  association  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  indepen¬ 
dent  grocers  in  Montreal  and  its  vicinity  which  may  be  taken 
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as  an  example  in  this  connection.  In  most  respects  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  administered  along  lines  almost  identical  with  those 
used  by  the  chain.  They  co-operate  in  buying  and  advertising, 
they  maintain  a  uniform  managerial  policy,  and  a  similar 
store  front  is  used  by  all  the  members.  There  are  three  other 
associations  in  the  Montreal  district  with  more  than  one  thous¬ 
and  three  hundred  members;  four  such  groups  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  with  one  hundred  members.  The  associations 
in  Ontario  have  more  than  one  thousand  members ;  there  is  a 
single  association  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  besides  many  other  associations  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  which  retail  co-operation  has  been  carried  to 
such  proportions. 

Throughout  the  retail  field,  new  methods,  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  better  service  on  lower  margins  of  profit  are  be¬ 
coming  the  order  of  the  day.  Changes  are  taking  place  at  a 
rate  which  makes  the  shift  of  scene  appear  kaleidoscopic  and 
abrupt. 

The  field  of  distribution  is  much  too  large  for  discussion 
in  a  single  paper.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  relative 
merits  of  chain  and  independent  stores.  Even  such  a  subject 
as  the  “partial  payment  plan”  has  not  yet  received  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  which  it  seems  to  merit.  Since  I  have  been  assigned 
the  subject  of  merchandising  in  Canada,  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  a  single  problem  under  this  subject, — “The  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Trade.” 

Qn  March  10,  1930,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
issued  a  bulletin  in  which  it  was  stated  that  more  than  four 
and  a  half  million  cars  from  the  United  States  entered  Canada 
during  1929.  If  we  assume  that  there  was  an  average  of  three 
and  six-tenths  people  per  car,  this  report  implies  that  more 
than  sixteen  million  tourists  entered  Canada  by  automobile 
during  the  year.  To  this  number  we  add  those  who  came  by 
ship,  rail  and  ferry,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  a 
greater  annual  migration  across  the  border  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  than  across  any  other  international 
boundary.  In  this  bulletin  the  estimate  is  made  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  these  visitors  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  total  may  be  compared  with  esti- 
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mates  of  ninety-one  million  dollars  in  1922,  and1  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  million  dollars  in  1926. 

In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  C.  E.  Neill,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  commenting 
on  the  business  opportunities  presented  by  this  movement, 
said : 

“This  great  annual  migration  presents  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
increasing  our  trade.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  build 
the  tradition  that  there  are  purchases  which  can  be  made  in  Canada 
more  advantageously  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  France,  the  amount  of  sales  to  each  visitor  averages  $750.  If  we 
could  make  purchasing  in  Canada  sufficiently  attractive  so  that  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  the  merchandise  taken  out  of  the  country  amounted  to  only 
one-tenth  of  this  sum,  it  would  make  a  difference  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  our  trade.” 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Neill’s  speech  was  to  the  effect  that,  since 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  travel  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  in  Canada,  it  is  only  natural  that  Canadians 
should  strive  to  secure  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  which  tourists  from  the  United  States  spend  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  first  step  in  this  problem  is  to  discover  the  types  of 
merchandise  in  which  the  visitor  may  be  expected  to  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Most  of  these  visitors  come  from  a  country  of  high 
tariffs.  The  tariff  rate  which  they  must  pay  on  jewelry,  for 
example,  including  card,  cigarette,  and  vanity  cases,  is  eighty 
per  cent.  The  typical  Canadian  tariff  on  such  items  ranges 
from  twenty  and  twenty-one-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  Great 
Britain,  to  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  for  countries  under 
the  general  tariff.  Approximately  the  same  tariff  differential 
holds  with  regard  to  manicure  sets,  toilet  articles,  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  perfumery.  Cutlery  from  Great  Britain  comes  to 
Canada  at  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  but  pays  more  than 
forty-five  per  cent,  duty  in  the  United  States.  Chinaware  pays 
a  duty  of  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  but  comes  into 
Canada  free  of  duty  from  Great  Britain.  These  tariff  differen¬ 
tials  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  substantial 
volume  of  trade  can  be  built  up  in  such  articles.  There  is 
already  a  heavy  demand  for  linen,  and  in  this  item  the  tariff 
differential  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  articles  mentioned. 
Canadians  pay  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  linen  from  Great 
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Britain  and  France  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  duty  of  forty 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  If  this  differential  is  sufficient 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  good  volume  of  trade,  let  us  consider 
Canadian  duties  on  laces  which  range  from  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  thirtyffive  per  cent,  as  against  a  rate  of  ninety  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  claim  that  the  rates  of  duty  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  are  typical  of  the  relative  tariff  structures  of 
the  two  countries.  These  articles  have  been  selected  because 
of  the  differential  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  merchant.  They 
are  luxury  articles  of  a  type  which  people  on  a  vacation  are 
willing  to  purchase.  They  are  of  small  bulk  and  may  be  readily 
carried  back.  In  general  they  are  the  product  of  hand  labour 
and  of  a  type  of  workmanship  which  is  too  expensive  to  be 
performed  in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  countries 
where  there  is  a  high  level  of  wages.  There  are  many  other 
articles  which  can  be  purchased  abroad  on  which  the  tariff 
differential  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  merchant  is  just  as 
large  as  on  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

It  seems  evident  that  articles  such  as  these  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  visitor.  They  are  not  made  in  Canada,  and 
until  this  country  is  over-populated  they  will  not  be  produced 
in  Canada  on  any  considerable  scale.  It  might  be  that  the 
display  of  such  articles  in  Canadian  stores  would  result  in  an 
increased  diversion  of  Canadian  funds  from  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  made  products.  It  has  been  quite  seriously  contend¬ 
ed  that  such  an  outcome  would  injure  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ing.  After  close  study  of  this  problem,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  such  diversion  in  Canadian  purchasing  power  would  be 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  new  money  in  the  country  from 
tourist  purchases. 

There  is  a  second  contention  concerning  these  foreign 
goods  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  Certain  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  have  said  that  the  Canadian  merchants  would  be 
doing  more  for  the  country  if  they  endeavoured  to  sell  Cana¬ 
dian  products  to  the  visitors  than  if  they  sold  the  luxuries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  India  and  China. 

In  reply  to  this  point,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  interested  in  increasing  the  per  capita  sales  to  each 
visitor.  It  is  better  for  Canada  for  the  merchant  to  sell  a  for- 
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eign  product  than  to  have  a  smaller  volume  of  sales.  Cana¬ 
dian  blankets,  Canadian  hooked  rugs,  and  Italian  ware  are 
already  sold  to  this  trade  on  a  substantial  scale.  Where  it  is 
possible  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  produce  an  article 
at  competitive  prices  which  will  sell  to  this  trade,  it  is  a  fine 
development  for  him,  for  the  merchant  and  for  the  country. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  such  develop¬ 
ment. 

An  analysis  of  the  modern  situation  concerning  merchan¬ 
dizing,  however,  reveals  that  for  those  products  which  are  sold 
directly  to  the  individual  consumer  the  activities  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  fully  as  important  as  those  of  the  manufacturer.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  indicate  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate 
sales  price  of  articles  of  this  class  go  to  manufacturers  and 
fifty  per  cent,  to  those  engaged  in  distribution.  On  this  basis 
distribution  occupies  as  important  a  place  in  the  national 
economy  as  does  manufacture.  In  the  special  classes  of  goods 
which  may  prove  of  importance  in  the  particular  trade  under 
consideration,  seventy-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  ultimate 
sales  price  goes  to  distribution.  In  such  lines  merchandising 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  country  than  manufacture,  and 
this  point  is  accentuated  when  the  sales  are  to  be  made  to  for¬ 
eign  visitors. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  under-rate  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  retail  merchant  seems  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  visitors  to 
the  country  who  read  Canadian  newspapers,  and  they  have 
devoted  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  advertising  space  to 
items  of  special  interest  to  visitors.  It  would  seem  worth 
while  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  numbers  of  newspapers 
sold  to  visitors  and  of  the  advertising  value  of  this  medium. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  only  a  minority  of  the  visitors 
from  the  United  States  know  that  they  are  permitted  to  take 
one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  goods  with  them  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States.  Very  few  of  them  know  of  any 
items  which  are  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
Advertising  material  which  they  read  in  Canada  should  stress 
both  of  these  points  and  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  declaring  their  purchases  when  they  return.  Such 
declarations  prevent  unpleasant  occurrences  at  the  border.  It 
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is  evident  that  advertising  material  in  Canada  should  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  which  prevail  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States  for  the  types  of  goods  which  the 
merchants  wish  to  feature  in  this  trade.  In  department  stores 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  calling  the  notice  of  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  several  departments  which  have  goods  of  a  type 
which  they  can  buy  on  a  more  favourable  basis  than  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  two  objections  which  have 
been  made.  The  first  is  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales 
to  visitors  from  across  the  border  might  result  in  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  $100  privilege.  The  $100  privilege  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  time  when  the  dollar  had  substantially  greater  buy¬ 
ing  power  than  at  present,  and  it  was  designed  to  prevent 
friction  concerning  a  reasonably  small  volume  of  purchases 
made  at  the  time  when  a  traveller  visited  a  foreign  country. 
In  spite  of  the. protests  of  certain  merchants  near  the  border, 
there  is  a  substantial  body  of  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
that  favors  increasing  the  privilege  to  $150  or  $200. 

The  second  objection  that  is  made  against  the  attempt  to 
increase  this  volume  of  business  is  that  the  attempt  to  sell  to 
tourists  may  result  in  the  tourist  feeling  that  his  visit  is 
being  commercialized,  and  that  we  may  lose  rather  than  bene¬ 
fit  by  such  efforts.  In  so  far  as  the  Canadian  merchant  pre¬ 
sents  the  individual  tourist  with  attractive  opportunities  to 
purchase  at  low  prices,  this  process  will  not  antagonize.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  charge  excessive  prices  which  does  most  to  hold 
back  the  development  of  this  type  of  trade.  If  the  importers 
search  the  markets  of  the  world  for  special  attractions  to 
display  in  the  stores  of  Canada,  shopping  will  become  an  addi¬ 
tional  inducement  which  will  draw  more  and  more  tourists  to 
our  cities. 

In  those  European  countries  where  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attract  this  type  of  trade,  national  efforts  are  being 
made  to  attract  more  tourists  and  to  increase  their  per  capita 
purchases.  Both  the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany  are 
spending  substantial  amounts  in  advertising  their  attractions 
in  the  United  States.  The  General  Assembly  of  France  spent 
several  days  this  past  winter  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  prices  being  charged  to  tourists.  It  was  felt  that  such 
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practices  were  checking  the  growth  of  this  trade.  Even  Euro¬ 
pean  Universities  have  special  courses  and  special  degrees 
which  they  offer  to  students  from  the  United  States.  This 
competition  in  securing  students  from  the  United  States  has 
reached  amusing  proportions  and  there  have  been  instances 
where  graduates  of  American  High  Schools  have  obtained 
their  Doctorates  from  famous  European  Universities  within 
two  or  three  years  after  they  have  completed  their  work  in 
High  School. 

I  am  not  holding  out  these  examples  as  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion,  but  certainly  it  is  true  European  competition  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  has  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen.  It  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  Great 
Britain  has  realized  that  the  historical  spots  of  that  country 
have  a  greater  appeal  to  most  Americans  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  places  of  interest  in  other  countries.  Plans  are  now  under 
consideration  to  take  advantage  of  this  natural  interest  of 
Americans  in  British  traditions. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  people  from  the 
United  States  who  go  abroad  visit  Great  Britain.  If  Canada 
faced  the  task  of  developing  sufficient  interest  in  our  scenery 
to  create  the  tourist  traffic,  the  project  might  seem  difficult 
indeed.  But  the  fact  is  that  millions  of  visitors  from  the 
United  States  are  already  coming  each  year. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  these  visitors  are  here  only  for 
the  day  and  that  the  expenditures  of  such  visitors  are  negli¬ 
gible.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  one  day  tourists  at  about  five  dollars  per 
person. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  methods  used  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  one-day  tourist  will  have  to  be  different  from 
those  used  to  appeal  to  those  who  come  for  longer  stays  in  the 
country.  The  spending  power  of  the  one-day  tourist  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  particularly  careful  study.  What  are  the  goods  that  he 
would  like  to  take  back  as  souvenirs  of  his  visit?  Is  his  imagi¬ 
nation  or  his  pocket  book  so  limited  that  the  glass  of  beer,  the 
ice  cream  cone,  and  the  hot  dog  are  his  only  wants? 

All  the  world  is  seeking  methods  of  getting  behind  the 
high  taiiff  barrier  of  the  United  States.  Each  country  hopes 
to  sell  a  larger  proportion  of  its  goods  in  that  high  priced 
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market.  Few  have  realized  that  a  very  considerable  fraction 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  makes  an  annual 
trip  to  Canada.  This  constitutes  a  merchandising  opportunity, 
and,  of  course,  Canadians  are  already  beginning  to  profit  by 
this  proximity  to  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  business  will  continue  to  grow,  but  intelli¬ 
gent  leadership  can  expedite  that  growth. 

Canada  is  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  display  of  goods  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  world.  The  economic  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  the  development  of  this  trade  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  imagination  and  ingenuity.  It  is  necessary  to 
visualize  the  broad  scope  of  possibilities  in  this  direction  before 
we  can  plan  our  adaptation  to  this  business  on  an  adequate 
scale. 

Finally  there  is  the  possibility  that  this  plan  will  make 
feasible  the  development  of  greater  purchases  from  Great 
Britain.  The  skilled  work  necessary  for  luxury  products  is 
possible  in  a  country  that  is  overcrowded.  It  is  impossible  in 
Canada.  Where  the  Canadian  manufacturer  feels  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  many  English  products  will  be  a  blow  to  his  own 
productive  capacity,  he  cannot  hold  this  view  in  relation  to 
luxury  products  which  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  purchase  of  such  goods  from  Great  Britain  will  give  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  country,  and  the  profits  on  such  transactions 
will  result  in  added  wealth  for  Canada.  Even  though  the  trade 
may  never  amount  to  $50  or  $100  per  visitor,  as  much  as  $25 
per  visitor  would  mean  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  our 
commodity  exports. 

It  is  my  desire  to  call  your  attention,  as  Canadian  econo¬ 
mists,  to  an  opportunity  for  trade  development  which  holds  out 
greater  possibilities  than  any  other  new  development  on  the 
immediate  horizon.  The  day  has  come  for  the  study  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  and  in  this  field  Canada  has  a  particularly 
interesting  problem  awaiting  your  study. 


CANADIAN  CENSUSES  OF  THE  17th  CENTURY 

A.  J.  PELLETIER 

On  page  X  of  the  introduction  to  the  1921  Census  of  Can¬ 
ada  under  “Historical”  we  find: 

“Census-taking  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Moses  num¬ 
bered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  (Exodus  XXX, 
11-16;  Numbers  I,  2-4  and  47-49;  Numbers  III,  14-46;  Numbers  IV,’ 
34-49).  But  investigations  of  a  similar  nature  were  known  many  cen¬ 
turies  earlier;  in  Babylonia  (ca.  3800  B.C.)  ;  in  China  (ca.  3000  B.C.) ; 
and  in  Egypt  (ca.  2200  B.C.,  Herodotus,  Bk.  II,  C.  CXIX;  Bk.  Ill,  C. 
IXXXIX-XC).  A  census  taken  by  King  David  in  1017  B.C.  achieved 
an  evil  notoriety  in  history  from  the  divine  wrath  which  it  is  recorded 
as  having  provoked  (II  Samuel  XXIV,  1-25;  Chronicles  XXI,  1-27) 
and  which  was  cited  for  many  generations  in  Christian  Europe  in  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  census  was  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  founded  by  Solon  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  Romans 
were  assiduous  census-takers,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire; 
Julius  Caesar  among  other  things,  reformed  the  census.  The  Breviary 
of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  808)  and  the  Domesday  Book  of  William  the 
Conqueror  (A.D.  1086)  are  celebrated  mediaeval  censuses.  Later  for 
several  centuries,  the  census  disappeared  from  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  credit  of  being  among  the  very  first 
to  take  a  census  as  it  is  known  in  modern  times  belongs  to  Canada.”1 

Is  Canada  justified  in  claiming  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  country  in  modern  times  to  take  a  complete  Census? 

Various  publications  and  individuals  have  denied  Canada 
this  claim  on  the  grounds  that  the  enumeration  of  1666,  1667, 
1671  and  subsequent  ones  were  not  nominal  censuses  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  but  were  copies  of  parochial  and 
other  registers. 

Our  archives  contain  proofs  in  the  form  of  letters  and 
schedules  that  the  early  Canadian  Censuses  were  taken  by 
enumerators  going  from  door  to  door,  and  were  also  taken 
with  the  same  intent  as  the  modem  census,  that  is,  for  social 
and  economic  purposes.  Those  censuses  were  taken  on  the 
de  Jure  system  and  on  a  fixed  date  as  shown  by  comparison 
with  parochial  registers. 


1  R.  H.  Coats,  Census  of  Canada,  1921,  Volume  I,  page  X. 
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In  the  correspondence  exchanged  between  Canada  and 
France  during  the  17th  century  regarding  these  early  enume¬ 
rations  of  the  people,  such  expressions  as  the  following,  are 
repeated  in  numerous  official  documents :  “exact  number  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sex,”  “to  know  if  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  the  last”;  “exact  statement  as  to  the 
kind  and  number  of  animals  and  number  of  ‘arpents’  of  land” ; 
“visiting  every  house  from  door  to  door,”  etc. 

The  first  reference  to  the  census  of  1666  appears  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  on  April  5th,  1666,  by  Colbert,  Ministre  de  France, 
to  Talon,  Intendant  au  Canada,  which  requests: 

“That  you  annex  a  ‘rolle’  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.’’1 2 
And  from  Quebec  on  November  the  13th,  1666,  Talon  writes  to 
Colbert : 

“I  am  enclosing  a  ‘rolle’  of  families.  The  perusal  of  one  sheet  will 
disclose  the  order  I  have  observed  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  persons 
and  various  occupations  followed  by  the  settlers.”3 

Under  the  same  date  he  writes  further: 

“Here  is  the  official  report  I  promised  to  send  you  with  my  previous 
dispatch.  I  am  enclosing  the  ‘rolle’  of  families  in  which  there  are  a 
few  omissions,  but  they  can  not  be  corrected  until  next  winter.”4 

The  nominal  census  of  1666  covers  154  pages  of  manu¬ 
script.  The  original  is  in  the  Archives  of  Paris  and  there  is  a 
transcript  in  Ottawa.  Although  the  method  of  enumeration 
is  not  given,  a  study  of  the  schedules  shows  conclusively  that 
this  census  was  taken  by  a  house  to  house  canvass.  As  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  following  two  sample  pages,  each  dwelling  was 
enumerated  separately  by  the  enumerator  while  going  from 
door  to  door.  Furthermore,  family  number  two  on  sample 
page  sixty-seven  of  the  manuscript  has  one  child  unnamed  and 
unbaptized,  which  proves  that  this  census  was  taken  by  enu¬ 
merators  visiting  every  house,  as  this  child  was  not  entered 
on  the  birth  register.  The  birth  registers  of  that  period  con¬ 
tain  the  name  of  the  child  baptized,  also  the  names  of  his 
father,  mother,  godfather,  godmother  and  of  the  officiating 
priest,  the  name  of  the  child  appearing  on  the  register  for  the 
first  time  the  day  of  baptism.  It  is  obvious  from  the  above 
that  the  registers  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  could  not 


1  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate,  Vol.  2  Fol.  301. 

*  Ibid.,  Fol.  331-332.  4  Ibid.,  Fol.  465-466. 
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have  been  used  for  a  general  census  seeing  that  the  unbaptized 
children  were  enumerated.  This  census  contains  also  the  age, 
conjugal  condition  and  occupation  of  the  people,  while  in  the 
census  of  1667  we  find  the  arpents  under  crops  and  the  number 
of  various  kinds  of  domestic  animals. 

Copies  of  pages  one  and  sixty-seven  of  the  schedules  used 
in  1666  follow.5 


CENSUS  OF  CANADA,  1666 


(Page  1) 


Noms  et  Surnoms 

Aages,  qualites  et  mestiers  de  toutes 
les  personnes  qui  sont  dans  la  haute 
et  la  basse  ville  de  Quebec  y  compris 
la  grande  allee. 


Premierement 


Messieurs  du  Seminaire 
de  Quebec  et  leurs  domestiques. 


Messire  Francois  de  Laval 


Monsieur  de  Beriniere 


Monsieur  de  Chamy 
Monsieur  de  Maiserets 
Monsieur  Dudoys 
Monsieur  Pommier 
Monsieur  Morel 
Monsieur  Morin 
Monsieur  Tolliet 


Evesque  de  Petree 
nomme  par  le  Roy 

Ler  Evesque  de  ce  pays 

Grand  Vicaire,  Prieur 
du  dit  Seminaire 

Aussy  Grand  Vicaire 

Pretre 

Pretre 

Pretre 

Pretre 

Pretre 

Clerc  de  l’Eglise 


5  Arch.  Canada,  gi.  460-1  F.  261. 
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(Page  67) 

CENSUS  OF  CANADA,  1666 


Families  des  Habitans 

Aages 

Qualites  et  Mestiers 

Pierre  Duchesne 

29 

Habittant 

Catherine  Rivet 

20 

Sa  femme 

Jean  Pelletier 

35 

Habittant 

Anne  Langlois 

20 

Sa  femme 

Noel  Pelletier 

11 

Fils 

Anne  Pelletier 

10 

Fille 

Rene  Pelletier 

8 

Fils 

Jean  Pelletier 

3 

Fils 

Une  fille  non  baptisee 

8  jours 

Guillaume  Le  Mieux 

17 

Travaillant  au  mois 

Jean  Tousser 

40 

Meunier  Habittant 

Jeanne  de  Rissecourt 

21 

Sa  femme 

Jean  Tousser 

3 

Fils 

Gervais  Tousser 

2 

Fils 

Jean  Rouyer 

30 

Habittant 

Marie  Targor 

45 

Sa  femme 

Marie  Anne  Royer 

6  mois 

Fille 

Nicolas  Gendron 

32 

Cons.  Habittant 

Marie  Marthe  Hubert 

24 

Sa  femme 

Jean  Francois  Gendron 

7 

Fils 

Jacques  Gendron 

3 

Fils 

Nicolas  Gendron 

13  mois 

Fils 

Thomas  Gasse 

22 

Engage  domestique 

As  disclosed  by  the  schedules  the  families  were  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  page.  In  each  section  rep¬ 
resenting  the  family  was  entered  first  the  head  of  the  house, 
then  the  wife  followed  by  the  children,  the  servants  coming 
next  and  finally  the  roomers  and  boarders  if  any,  so  that  each 
household  was  kept  by  itself.  It  is  the  method  now  pursued 
by  most  countries  in  enumerating  the  population.  Volume 
Four,  page  four,  census  of  1871  states  that  the  first  nominal 
census  (1666)  was  taken  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  as  ascertained  by  a  comparison  with  the  Parochial 
Registers,  the  census  schedules  not  divulging  the  month  of 
the  year  in  which  the  census  was  taken. 
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Monseigneur  Tanguay,  in  his  book,  A  Traver  les  Regis - 
tres,  explains  how  he  discovered  the  month  of  the  year  in 
which  the  census  was  taken  as  follows: 

“The  first  numbering  of  the  people  or  census  oi  New  France  was 
taken  in  1666.  This  census  not  giving  the  date  of  the  month,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  determine  if  it  contained  only  the  population  of  1665  or 
whether  it  also  included  the  settlers  who  had  arrived  during  the  summer 
of  1666.  Was  it  taken  during  the  Spring  or  during  the  Fall  of  1666? 

“It  was  through  the  study  of  the  parochial  registers  that  it  was 
possible  to  discover  that  the  census  was  taken  during  February  and 
March,  1666,  and  consequently  did  not  include  the  immigrants  who  had 
arrived  during  the  following  summer.  In  order  to  clarify  the  question 
I  collected  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  children  under  six  months 
of  age  and  drew  up  the  following  list,  which  I  compared  with  the  date 
of  birth  of  the  same  children  entered  in  the  parochial  registers.  In  this 
census  list  I  found  that  Marie-Madeleine,  daughter  of  Philippe  Matou, 
was  6  months  old  and  the  register  gave  her  date  of  birth  as  July  5th, 

1665.  Francois,  son  of  Rene  Emond,  12  days  old,  was  given  as  being 
born  the  30th  January,  1666,  etc.,  etc.  Furthermore,  I  noticed  that  chil¬ 
dren  born  after  the  month  of  March  were  not  enumerated  in  the  census, 
such  as  .  .  .  conclusive  proofs  that  the  census  was  taken  before  April, 

1666.  ”6 

Monseigneur  Tanguay  also  tells  us  that  in  that  year  the 
following  seven  organized  parishes  kept  official  registers : 


“Quebec,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . . . . . . . 1621 

Three  Rivers,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . . . . . 1635 

Sillery,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . . . .1636 

Montreal,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . . . _..1642 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . _ . . . 1657 

Chateau,  with  registers  dating  back  to  . . . . . 1661 

Ste.  Famille,  Isle  d’Orleans,  with  registers  started  in  . . . 1666” 


The  census  of  1666  gives  by  localities  the  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  population  by  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition  and  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  total  white  population  was  3,215  (not  including  the 
royal  troops  numbering  from  1,000  to  1,200)  of  whom  2,034 
were  males  and  1,181  females.  There  were  538  families  and 
1,019  married  persons.  The  country  was  still  too  young  for 
the  population  to  be  old,  the  immigrants  being  all  recruited 
among  the  young  people,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  known  ages,  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
20  years  of  age  and  under,  27  per  cent.  21  to  30  years  of  age, 

8  L’abbe  Cyprien  Tanguay,  A  Travers  les  Registres,  Librairie  St. 
Joseph,  1886,  pp.  51-2. 
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21  per  cent.  31  to  50  years  of  age  and  only  5  per  cent,  over  50 
years  of  age. 

The  professions  and  trades  compared  with  the  present 
day  occupations  are  very  interesting.  The  most  numerous 
class  was  the  servants  who  numbered  401,  but  it  included 
farm  employees  and  labourers.  Next  in  numerical  order  of 
importance  came  the  building  trades  numbering  99,  compris¬ 
ing  carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  etc.  There  were  five  sur¬ 
geons  and  one  printer.  The  class  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  repair  of  arms  was  greater  in  proportion  than 
it  is  to-day,  having  four  armourers,  seven  gunsmiths  and  one 
sword  grinder.  There  were  three  chandlers  (the  electricians 
of  to-day)  and  three  carpet  weavers,  together  with  239  other 
occupations  not  counting  the  farmers,  clergy,  government  of¬ 
ficials,  etc. 

The  enumerator  for  the  next  decennial  census,  1931,  tra¬ 
velling  in  his  automobile  will  have  no  conception  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships  encountered  by  the  17th  century  census 
enumerator;  of  the  courage  he  displayed  while  travelling  by 
canoe  requiring  numerous  portages,  or  walking  through  mud, 
swamps  and  thick  forests;  carrying  his  own  food;  sleeping 
out  in  the  cold  or  the  rain  with  the  sky  for  shelter;  devoured 
by  millions  of  ravenous  insects;  sometimes  days  without  see¬ 
ing  a  human  being;  yet  his  report  always  containing  such 
locutions  as  “visited  every  house,”  “interviewed  everyone,” 
etc. 

Although  the  first  census  is  very  complete  as  regards  the 
population,  the  census  of  1667  is  still  more  so  as  in  addition 
to  the  population  it  included  the  agricultural  operations.  We 
also  have  more  details  as  to  the  methods  employed  in  enu¬ 
merating  the  people.  A  letter  written  by  Colbert  to  Talon, 
dated  St.  German  en  Laye,  April  5th,  1667,  states  that: 

“His  Majesty  is  expecting  that  M.  de  Tracy  will  bring  a  ‘rolle’  of 
all  the  inhabitants  by  sex  of  all  ages,  and  seeing  that  you  seem  to  doubt 
that  the  last  one  you  sent  me  was  not  as  exact  as  could  be  desired  this 
one  should  be  as  correct  as  possible.  It  should  show  the  increase  of 
population  since  the  last  one,  also  the  number  of  domestic  animals  of 
each  kind,  the  number  of  acres  under  crop,  together  with  the  increased 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  since  your  arrival.”7 


7  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate  Vol.  2,  Fol.  465-466. 
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Colbert  is  very  emphatic  in  his  request  for  a  census  of 
the  population  and  agriculture,  specifying  that  it  should  show 
the  increase  in  population,  land  under  crops,  animals  on 
farms,  etc. 

On  August  25th,  1667  from  Quebec,  Talon  writing  to 
Colbert  said: 

“Because  I  am  presently  indisposed  I  am  putting  off  the  sending  of 
‘le  Rolle  des  habitans’  that  you  will  find  very  exact,  until  the  departure 
of  the  other  vessels  which  are  in  the  roadstead.”8 

The  “putting  off”  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  modern  censuses.  The  publication 
of  some  of  the  results  is  sometimes  postponed  for  various 
reasons,  of  course  always  uncontrollable,  due  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  work. 

The  following  letter  conclusively  proves  a  house  to  house 
canvass. 

From  Quebec  on  October  27th,  1667,  Talon  wrote  to  Col¬ 
bert  as  follows: 

“We  are  likewise  sending  the  most  exact  ‘Rolle’  which  is  possible  to 
make  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sex  composing  the  colony. 
I  made  it  myself,  visiting  from  door  to  door,  all  the  habitations  of  Mont 
Real,  Trois  Rivieres,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  and  all  places  above  Quebec. 
I  would  also  have  called  at  every  house  and  cabin  located  on  both  shores 
of  the  river  below  this  point  if  my  health  had  not  failed,  so  as  to  inquire, 
in  all  places,  of  the  particular  needs  of  the  families,  and  thus  accom¬ 
plish  the  function  of  father  to  all  as  you  recommended.  I  have  included 
in  this  ‘Rolle’  as  requested,  the  number  of  domestic  animals  and  the 
increase  in  number  of  arpents  under  crop  since  my  arrival  here.”9 

Page  42  of  the  manuscript,  Census  of  1667,  covering  234 
pages  is  given  below.10 

As  stated  in  Talon’s  letter  and  as  shown  by  the  schedules 
the  census  of  1667  included  questions  relating  to  agriculture. 
From  the  explanations  furnished  by  Talon  all  the  houses  and 
cabins  were  visited  the  same  as  in  the  modern  census,  and  it 
was  also  taken  for  the  same  reason,  that  is  for  demographic, 
social,  economic  and  administrative  purposes. 

This  census  was  taken  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  covering  a  population  of  3,918  persons  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  royal  troops. 


8  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate,  Vol.  2,  Fol.  485. 

9  Ibid.,  2  Fol.  505.  19  Arch.  Canada,  g1.  Vol.  460-2  F.  262. 
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(Page  42) 

CENSUS  OF  CANADA,  1667 


Families 

Aages 

Bestiaux 

Terres  en 
Valeur 

Henri  Morin 

55 

4 

100 

Nicolle  Garnaud 

36 

11 

6  enfants 

Jean 

15 

Thomas 

14 

Rene 

12 

Marie 

10 

Marie  Madeleine 

9 

Marie  Catherine 

4 

2  domestiques 

Aubin  Mondou 

23 

Francois  April 

24 

Pierre  Martin 

24 

12 

Joachine  La  Fleur 

23 

2  enfants 

Frangois 

3 

Madeleine 

15  mois 

Denis  Briere 

35 

20 

Francoise  Bigot 

35 

Courmine  Chaptel, 

67 

leur  mere 

4  enfants 

Charles 

14 

Marguerite 

11 

Denis 

8 

Francoise 

6 

The  “Relation  des  Jesuites”  of  1668  disclose  the  existence 
of  shoe  and  hat  manufactories  and  also  the  intention  of  es¬ 
tablishing  other  factories  such  as  leather,  linen  and  cloth. 
Various  documents  dealing  with  census  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  increasing  number  of  “Coureurs  de  bois”  is  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  colony.  The  exportations  to  France  and  West 
Indies  were  becoming  important,  furs  being  the  principal 
article  of  export,  but  dried,  salted  and  cured  fish,  oil  and 
woods  were  rapidly  gaining  importance  in  the  export  trade. 
The  cargoes  of  three  ships  sailing  for  the  West  Indies  in  1669 
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are  given  as  containing  planks,  fresh  and  salted  fish  (eel  and 
salmon),  porpoise  oil,  peas,  beer  and  five  barrels  of  flour.11 

There  were  11,448  arpents  under  crops,  3,107  cattle  and 
85  sheep. 

In  1668  a  statement  of  population  sent  to  France  gave 
the  number  of  persons  as  being  6,282. 

Another  letter  specifying  a  nominal  house  to  house  can¬ 
vass  was  written  at  Quebec  on  November  the  11th,  1669  by 
Sieur  Patoulet  to  Colbert: 

“I  would  have  taken  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
had  I  arrived  earlier.  Next  year  I  shall  do  it  with  all  the  care  and 
exactness  required.  Mr.  Bouteroue  is  presently  sending  you  one  which 
he  claims  is  exact,  having  gone  himself  personally  to  take  it.”12 

The  criticism  levelled  at  the  census  nowadays  is  not  a 
modern  product.  Going  back  to  1674  and  1676  we  find  that 
the  census  takers  were,  then  as  now,  criticized  for  not  enu¬ 
merating  people  where  there  were  none.  The  modern  critics 
have  for  patron  no  less  a  personage  than  Louis  the  XIV  (Le 
Grand)  who  found  fault  with  the  census,  claiming  that  the 
population  enumerated  at  the  previous  census  was  not  large 
enough.  The  foregoing  is  revealed  in  letters  written  on  May 
17th,  1674  by  Colbert  and  on  April  15th,  1676  by  the  King 
to  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  as  follows: 

May  17th,  1674  Colbert  to  Frontenac 

“Your  main  purpose  should  be  to  augment  the  number  of  people  in 
that  country.  His  Majesty  was  surprised  to  see  by  the  tables  you  sent 
me  that  there  were  only  6,705  men,  women  and  children  in  Canada.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  ones  who  took  this  census,  under  your  direction, 
made  an  obvious  error,  considering  that  over  ten  years  ago  there  were 
more  people  than  now.  His  Majesty  wishes  that  you  apply  yourself  so 
as  to  have  more  accurate  tables  prepared  next  year,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  better  informed  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  colony.”13 

April  15th,  1676,  the  King  to  Frontenac. 

“You  are  to  see  that  the  order  I  gave  Sieur  du  Chesneau  to  take  a 
general  census  (recensement  general)  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages 
and  sex,  be  punctually  executed,  as  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  there  are 
only  7,832  persons,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  all  the  country,  see¬ 
ing  that  I  have  sent  over  there  a  greater  number  than  that  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  There  must  be  a  considerably  large  portion 


11  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate,  Vol.  3,  Fol  146 

12  Ibid.,  Fol.  57. 

13  Arch,.  Canada,  Col.  1676-1678,  Fol.  41. 
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of  the  inhabitants  who  were  omitted,  therefore,  I  want  it  very  exact  and 
I  want  to  be  carefully  informed  of  the  number  of  children  born  during 
each  year,  and  of  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  born  in  the  country  who 
were  married  during  the  year.”14 

The  above  criticisms  are  not  justified  seeing  that  the  first 
census  which  gave  a  population  of  3,215  was  taken  in  1666 
that  is  only  seven  and  a  half  years  previous  to  1674,  and  one 
and  a  half  years  later,  the  census  of  1667,  showed  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  3,918. 

The  statements  of  population  gave  for  1668  a  total  of 
6,282  persons.  5  years  later,  in  1673  it  gave  only  6,705  and  in 
1675  the  population  was  given  as  7,832  persons.  Therefore 
it  is  evident  that  the  estimated  population  for  1668  was  much 
too  large  and  that  the  criticisms  were  not  directed  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  but  at  the  estimates  of  population,  a  result  of  which  the 
King  ordered  another  general,  house  to  house,  nominal  cen¬ 
sus  which  took  place  in  1679  and  gave  a  population  of  9,400. 

In  1675  an  ordonnance  was  received  in  Canada  to  take  a 
census,  the  object  of  which  was  mainly  to  ascertain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  number  of  animals, 
the  total  number  of  arpents  held  by  each  person  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  under  crops.  Part  of  the  ordonnance  reads  as 
follows : 

Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  State  Council. 

“His  Majesty  in  Council  has  ordered  and  orders  that  the  Sieur 
Duchesneau,  councillor  in  his  said  councils,  intenaant  of  justice,  police 
and  finance  in  said  country,  shall  make  an  exact  and  precise  declaration 
of  the  quality  of  land  conceded  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  said 
country;  of  the  number  of  persons  and  animals  employed  for  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  said  land;  in  consequeirce  of  which  declaration 
half  of  the  land  which  had  been  conceded  previous  to  the  last  ten  years 
and  which  is  not  cleared  and  cultivated  as  ploughed  land  or  in  pasture, 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  concessions  and  given  to  whoever  might  re¬ 
quest  said  land  for  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  same.  Passed  by 
the  state  council  of  the  King,  held  at  the  camp  of  Luting  near  Namur, 
on  the  fourth  of  June,  1G75.”15  (Signed)  Colbert. 

The  above  does  not  need  any  comment.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  only  way  such  a  census  could  have  been  taken  was 
by  a  personal  interview  through  a  house  to  house  canvass. 


14  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  1854,  Vol.  2,  page  290. 

15  Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  81-2. 
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On  November  13th,  1680  M.  Du  Chesneau,  Intendant, 
wrote  to  Colbert: 

“I  can  truthfully  say,  Monseigneur,  the  order  given  by  the  King 
to  examine  with  great  care  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  if  there  is  a  decrease  to  blame  myself 
for  not  having  executed  his  orders,  that  I  have  done  everything  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  advantage  of  the  colony  and  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.”  Further  on  he  adds,  “I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  send  you 
this  year’s  census  because  I  cannot  certify  it  as  correct.  There  are  800 
persons  in  the  woods,  (coureurs  de  bois),  a  thing  which  was  forbidden, 
and  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  because  the  persons 
interested  are  hiding  it  ...  It  seems  there  are  9,400  persons  in  Ca¬ 
nada  not  including  515  in  Acadia  for  whom  I  have  not  received  the 
census  this  year.  There  are  also  21,900  arpents  of  land  under  crops, 
6,983  cattle,  145  horses,  719  sheep,  35  goats,  12  asses,  1,840  guns  and 
159  pistols.  (1679  Census.)  I  went  everywhere  myself  and  can  assure 
you  it  is  exact.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  land  under  crop  has  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  or  that  the  domestic 
animals  have  increased  due  to  the  unfavourable  season  and  the  lack 
of  people  to  take  care  of  them.  I  am  also  sending  you  the  census  of 
the  settled  (habitues)  Indian  population.  I  have  noted  the  Christians, 
those  who  are  still  infidel  and  by  whom  they  are  instructed,  also  in 
what  part  of  the  country  (gouvernements)  are  located  their  ‘bourgades’. 
There  are  960  Indians,  men,  women  and  children.”18 

by  the  following  extract: 

Vital  Statistics  were  also  compiled  in  those  days  as  shown 

“There  were  404  children  baptized  (193  boys  and  211  girls)  and 
85  persons  of  all  ages  died,  consequently  the  population  increased  319, 
so  that  there  should  be  9,719  persons  in  the  colony  not  including  515 
in  Acadia.  There  were  66  marriages.”17 

From  the  above  and  numerous  other  documents  giving 
yearly  records  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  we  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  our  vital  statistics  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  parochial  register  in  1621. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  DuChesneau,  on  April  30th, 
1681,  the  King  wrote: 

“I  see  by  the  census  you  sent  me  that  the  settled  (habitues)  Indian 
population  shows  an  increase  of  56. ”18 

On  November  13th,  1681  M.  DuChesneau  to  Colbert: 

“You  will  note.  Monseigneur,  that  the  census  I  took  of  the  Indians 
this  year  gives  an  increase  of  207  persons.”  Further:  “I  beg  your 

10  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate,  Vol.  5,  Fol  156  157 

17  Ibid.,  Fol.  175. 

18  Ibid.,  Fol.  337. 
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pardon,  Monseigneur,  for  not  having  sent  you  the  census  last  year,  I 
am  sending  it  this  year  just  as  it  should  be.  I  have  added  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths.”19 

On  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  of  the  1681  census 
is  written: 

“Recensement  du  Canada 

fait  par  Mr.  DuChesneau 
le  14  novembre  1681.”  20 

On  sample  page  101  of  the  manuscript  which  follows, 
the  heads  of  families  for  whom  no  occupation  is  given  were 
farmers. 

(Page  101) 

CENSUS  OF  CANADA,  1681 


Noms  et  Surnoms 

Aages 

Mes- 

tiers 

Armes 

Bestiaux 

Terres 
en  Valeur 

Francois  Vandalle 

20 

1  vache 

10  arpens 

Madeleine 

26 

Rene  Allarie 

50 

char- 

6  arpens 

Marie  Grivet 

16 

pentiers 

Domestique 

Jacques 

22 

Jacques  Marcot 

30 

1  fusil 

4  bestes 

20  arpens 

Elizabeth  Salle 

30 

Enfants 

Denis 

11 

Jacques 

9 

Jean 

5 

Genevieve 

3 

Marie 

2 

Nicholas  Marcot 

36 

1  fusil 

5  bestes 

18  arpens 

Martine  Teret 

35 

Enfants 

Marie 

11 

Elizabeth 

9 

Jean 

7 

Pierre 

2 

Michel  Fournet 

40 

10  arpens 

19  Ibid.,  Fol.  270,  291. 

20  Ibid.,  g1. 
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In  1861  there  were  in  Canada,  1,568  families  represent¬ 
ing-  a  population  of  9,677  persons  of  whom  5,375  were  males 
and  4,302  females.  The  married  accounted  for  2,936,  the 
widowed  123,  the  children  and  unmarried  6,618. 

The  arpents  under  crops  were  24,827.  The  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  included  94  horses,  8  asses,  6,657  oxen,  291  cows,  572 
sheep  and  18  goats. 

The  varieties  of  professions  and  trades  had  increased 
considerably  since  the  previous  census  some  having  aug¬ 
mented  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  population.  There  are 
occupations,  however,  which  had  decreased  or  disappeared 
altogether. 

On  November  the  10th,  1686,  M.  de  Denonville,  governor 
of  Canada,  wrote  to  France  as  follows : 

“I  am  sending  you,  Monseigneur,  a  second  table  of  last  year’s 
(168o)  census  which  does  not  follow  the  other  very  closely,  I  had  the 
biiths,  deaths  and  marriages  annexed  to  the  report.  You  will  also  note 
the  increase  in  the  Indian  population  .  .  .”21 

The  above  census  was  followed  in  the  same  century  by 
four  others,  namely  1688,  1692,  1695  and  1698,  a  total  of  nine 
complete  nominal  enumerations  of  the  people  together  with 
numerous  intercensal  estimates  of  population  during  the  last 
34  years  of  that  century. 

x!  we  intended  to  confine  this  article  to  the 

7 In  century  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  following 
ordonnance  gives  such  a  vivid  picture  of  how  the  early  Cana¬ 
dian  censuses  were  taken,  it  is  so  modern  in  its  concept  and 
ideal  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it, 
though  it  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  tho- 
loughness  of  the  organization  of  this  census  is  amazing  when 
we  consider  that  eight  years  later  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  a  census  was  condemned  on  religious  grounds  when 
a  member  referring  to  it  said,  “I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  set  of  men,  or  indeed  any  individual  of  the  human  species 
so  presumptuous  or  so  abandoned  as  to  make  the  proposal  we 
have  just  heard,”  while  another  stated  that  his  constituents 
looked  on  the  proposal  as  ominous  and  feared  lest  some 


-1  Arch.  Canada,  Correspondance  Generate,  Vol.  8,  Fol.  199. 
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public  misfortune  or  an  epidemical  distemper  should  follow 
the  numbering.”22 

The  above  ordonnance  reads  as  follows: — 

“His  Majesty  having  given  us  his  orders  to  have  a  census  taken 
of  this  colony,  more  exact  than  the  preceding  one,  we  command  Sieur 
Dulaurent,  notary  at  Quebec,  to  go  immediately  to  the  three  govern¬ 
ments,  located  on  the  north  and  south  shores,  to  prepare  and  order  the 
census  taken  in  every  parish  and  seigneurie,  and  in  which  census  every 
particular  contained  in  the  enclosed  model  schedule  must  be  mentioned 
and  filled. 

“We  order  each  and  every  captain  and  officer  of  the  militia  on 
said  shores,  and  to  everyone  to  give  to  the  said  Sieur  Dulaurent  any 
information  that  he  may  need  in  the  execution  of  the  above;  we  also 
pray  ‘messieurs  les  cures  et  missionaires’  to  do  likewise. 

“He  shall  also  prepare  for  the  preceding  years,  for  each  parish  a 
list  of  the  births,  by  sex,  and  another  list  of  the  number  of  deaths  by 
sex,  the  latter  arranged  by  ages  in  10  year  periods.”23 

“Made  at  Quebec,  the  28th  of  January,  1745.” 

(Signed)  Beauharnois  et  Hocquart. 

As  shown  by  the  sample  pages  of  the  census  manuscripts 
of  1666,  1667  and  1681,  new  questions  were  being  added  to 
the  schedules  at  each  succeeding  census.  In  1666  the  sche¬ 
dules  contained  questions  as  to  the  name,  surname,  age,  con¬ 
jugal  condition  and  occupation.  The  1667  Census  added  the 
domestic  animals  and  land  under  crop,  while  in  1681  the  num¬ 
ber  of  arms  possessed  by  each  family  was  added.  In  1685 
further  inquiries  were  added  as  to  buildings,  houses  and  mills. 
The  succeeding  censuses  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  saw 
inquiries  added  to  the  schedules  referring  to  churches,  acres 
under  pasture,  yield  of  field  crops,  garden,  fruit  trees,  etc., 
which  made  the  census  at  the  close  of  that  century  almost 
the  equal  of  the  modern  census. 

We  have  in  our  archives  earlier  records  of  population,  for 
instance  Port  Royal  1605,  Quebec  1608,  St.  Jean,  Newfound¬ 
land  1613,  but  as  stated  before,  we  have  quoted  and  repro¬ 
duced  enough  documents  to  prove  that  the  census  of  1666 
and  subsequent  ones,  were  systematic  nominal  enumerations 
of  the  population,  therefore  the  first  censuses  of  modern 
times. 


22  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  “Census”,  published  in  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy. 

23  Arch.  Canada,  Vol.  17,  M.  30,  page  403. 
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In  addition  to  these  early  nominal  censuses,  statements 
of  population  were  given  at  short  intervals  between  the  cen¬ 
sus  years  (every  two  or  three  years).  These  statements  of 
population  were  generally  prepared  by  the  Priests,  Mission¬ 
aries,  Seigneurs,  etc.,  but  those  estimated  by  the  “Gouver- 
neur  or  “Intendant”  were  calculated  on  the  previous  census, 
the  immigration,  the  emigration  and  the  natural  increase  (see 
letter  November  13th,  1680,  DuChesneau  to  Colbert).  The 
Vital  Statistics  records  of  those  days  were  very  well  kept. 

It  might  be  said  as  the  census  of  1666  comprised  such  a 
small  population  it  is  negligible  in  settling  the  question  as  to 
priority.  If  that  argument  were  sound  we  could  use  much 
later  censuses  with  larger  population  for  our  claim,  and  still 
be  well  in  advance  of  any  other  country,  but  the  size  of  the 
population  is  less  important  than  the  principle  involved. 

Although  the  population  was  small  the  territory  with 
scattered  inhabitants  was  immense,  covering  thousands  of 
square  miles.  The  work  done  in  those  early  enumerations 
appears  phenomenal  when  we  consider  the  mode  of  travel,  and 
also  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  organize  a  census  in  a 
sparsely  settled  district  than  in  a  thickly  populated  urban 
section. 

These  early  census  records  are  amongst  our  most  valu¬ 
able  documents.  These  old  manuscripts  are  very  interesting 
to  the  student  of  demographic,  social  and  economic  questions. 
With  them  the  life  of  every  parish  or  community  can  be  re¬ 
constructed.  They  give  the  number  of  churches,  mills,  schools, 
dwellings,  etc.,  the  number  of  families  with  the  children  and 
servants.  The  occupations  enable  the  student  to  pick  out  the 
elite  of  the  community,  seigneur,  priest,  notary,  surgeon, 
teacher,  etc.  The  arpents  under  crops,  the  yield,  the  number 
of  animals  and  animal  products  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  class.  So  that  the  mode  of  life  of  those  early 
days  is  more  or  less  revealed  in  these  old  documents  which 
are  priceless  from  numerous  points  of  view. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FRENCH  POPULATION 

OF  CANADA 

A.  R.  M.  LOWER. 

I. 

The  French  population  of  Canada  forms  an  attractive 
subject  for  the  student  of  population  problems;  not  only  are 
there  exact  records  of  its  growth  from  the  beginning  but  also 
it  has  been  singularly  little  affected  by  immigration  and  there¬ 
fore  should  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
people  growing  up  in  a  new  and  empty  world.  The  only  factor 
which  militates  against  the  completeness  of  the  case  is  that 
of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  with  precision.  Records  for  the  rest  of 
our  population  are  not  nearly  so  adequate.  There  has  been 
so  much  immigration  and  so  much  emigration  that  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  make  an  exact  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  non-French  population.  For  the  French  some  principles 
as  to  growth  of  population  should  be  ascertainable. 

The  records  of  New  France  may  be  taken  as  reasonably 
complete  and  reliable  and  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  early  censuses.  With  the  post-conquest  re¬ 
cords  this  is  not  so.  Until  1842  there  was  no  distinction 
made  between  thfe  races  and  is  it  consequently  impossible 
during  this  period  to  trace  accurately  the  growth  of  the 
French  population.  As,  however,  the  population  of  Lower 
Canada  was  mostly  French,  the  French  rate  of  growth  may 
be  estimated  fairly  closely.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  by 
taking  the  early  censuses  as  given  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  and  picking  out  the  French  parishes,  not  a  difficult 
matter,  to  come  fairly  close  to  the  French  population  in  any 
given  year.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  do  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper. 

From  1842  on  for  Upper  Canada  and  from  1844  on  for 
Lower  Canada,  the  censuses  discriminate  between  the  races. 
After  Confederation,  not  before,  the  same  information  is 
available  for  the  other  provinces. 

The  Dominion  censuses  have,  under  the  racial  origins 
classification,  full  information.  The  census  of  1891  omitted 
this  classification  but  recorded  “French-Canadians”.  This 
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title  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  and  probably  persons  of  Aca¬ 
dian  origin  or  who  came  directly  from  France  failed  to  be 
included.  This  census  is  obviously  out  of  line  with  the  others 
in  this  matter  and  its  results  are  not  too  trustworthy. 

The  “mother  tongue”  classification  in  the  last  census  en¬ 
ables  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  number  of  persons 
of  a  given  origin  and  the  number  speaking  the  given  language. 
The  degree  of  assimilation  is  thus  evident.  Apparently  very 
little  assimilation  of  the  French  into  the  English  stock  has 
taken  place.  Some  eighteen  thousand  persons  recorded  them¬ 
selves  as  of  French  origin  but  unable  to  speak  French.  This 
number  might  be  doubled  to  allow  of  those  of  French  descent 
on  the  mother  s  side  but  it  would  then  have  to  be  reduced  by 
the  number  of  persons  of  British  origin  unable  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  result  might  be  something  like  25,000  or  about  one 
per  cent.  For  all  practical  purposes  persons  of  French  origin 
may  be  taken  to  be  still  French.  In  the  United  States  this 
would  not  be  so. 

Owing  to  the  electoral  district  being  taken  as  the  geo¬ 
graphical  unit  the  census  tables  are  very  hard  to  use  over  a 
considerable  period.  Counties  are  added  to  and  substracted 
from  witn  kaleidoscopic  rapidity.  Sometimes  a  township  is  in 
its  approximate  county,  sometimes  it  finds  itself  part  of  a 
neighboring  city.  Since  one  of  the  mains  values  of  the  census 
is  its  nature  as  a  historical  record,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  geographical  continuity  be  preserved.  Political  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  electoral  districts  do  not  go  beyond  the  mere 
sum  of  the  population ;  this  satisfied,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  the  general  tabulations  were  made  without  regard  to  them. 

II. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  prior  to  the  conquest  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada  increased  from  nothing  to  about  seventy 
thousand.  The  most  notable  feature  of  this  period  is  the 
tendency  of  the  population  to  double  in  about  twenty-five 
years,  the  same  period  in  which  that  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
used  to  double.  From  1706  to  1765,  despite  wars,  an  average 
annual  increase  of  3.85  per  cent,  obtained.  During  Queen 
Anne’s  war,  a  period  of  great  trial  for  the  colony,  the  rate  was 
lower,  in  the  period  of  prosperity  from  1713  to  1744,  it  was 
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higher,  some  4.2%  per  year,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
almost  continuous  warfare  it  seems  to  have  been  about  3.4%. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  New  France  was  not  its  scanty 
population  but  the  rapid  and,  despite  calamity,  steady  increase 
of  that  population.  New  France  did  not  remain  weak  because 
it  could  not  get  population  by  way  of  immigration  but  because 
the  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  traits 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  climate  and  the  remoteness  from  mar¬ 
kets  have  few  opportunities  for  life.  There  was  not  much 
immigration  into  the  thirteen  colonies  after  the  initial  im¬ 
pulse  but  there  was  unlimited  room  for  expansion  and  a 
market  for  nearly  everything  that  could  be  raised.  Therefore 
thirteen  fires  burned  more  than  thirteen  times  as  quickly  as 
one  fire. 

The  province  of  Quebec  at  its  first  census  in  1765  had 
69,610  people.  In  1844  when  the  two  races  began  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  returns,  it  had  697,034,  of  whom  524,244 
were  French.  The  average  yearly  rate  of  increase  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  from  that  of  the  earlier  period,  between 
three  and  four  per  cent,  per  year,  or  again  doubling  about  once 
every  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  This  rate  was  a  little 
in  excess  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
but  it  should  be  reduced  a  little  to  allow  for  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  of  the  province,  of  whom  there  were  a  few  hundreds 
in  1765  and  173,000  in  1844,  or  25%  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  French  in  Upper  Canada  at  this  time  would  not  be 
a  factor.  It  would  be  approximately  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  French-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  increased  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  The  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  population,  of  course,  increased  much  faster. 

With  one  exception  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  reflection  of 
current  economic  conditions  in  the  experience  of  this  period. 
In  peace  or  war,  poverty  or  prosperity,  the  habitant  seems  to 
have  replenished  the  earth  at  the  same  vigorous  pace.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  when  land  is  abundant,  as  it  was  up 
to  about  1850,  the  economic  tides  of  the  great  world  affect  the 
peasant  but  little  and  he  goes  serenely  on  his  way,  marrying 
young,  extending  the  frontier  of  settlement,  sufficient  unto 
himself. 
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One  series  of  events  did  apparently  affect  him.  From 
the  year  1831  to  1844,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  in¬ 
creased  by  two  per  cent,  per  year,  only  one-half  of  the  rate 
experienced  in  the  previous  sixty  years.  It  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  disturbed  political  condition  of  the  province 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  accounts  for  this  slacken¬ 
ing,  especially  since  the  former  energetic  pace  was  resumed 
after  the  political  clouds  had  passed.  (Rate  of  French  increase, 
1844-1851,  27.8%  or  3.9%  per  year;  English  in  Quebec  the 
same.) 


III. 

After  the  middle  of  the  century  the  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  population  in  Canada  change  radically.  The  supply 
of  good  land  gives  out  and  no  great  industry  arises  to  take  its 
place.  In  the  first  half  century  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  had 
been  mowed  and  harvested,  as  it  were,  in  the  second  there 
remained  to  be  done  only  the  gleaning.  This  underlying  con¬ 
dition,  the  slow  increase  in  opportunities  for  life  after  about 
1850  or  1860,  is  fundamental  in  any  study  of  population. 

A  very  good  rate  of  increase  (though  not  as  good  as  the 
previous  period)  was  kept  up  by  the  French  in  Canada  East 
from  1851  to  1861,  2.65%  per  year,  but  it  is  in  this  period  that 
the  curve  turns  definitely  downward,  correlating  with  the  end 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  good  new  land.  After  1861  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  more  pronounced  and  in  the  forty  years  from  1861 
to  1901  the  average  annual  rate  is  1.166%,  equivalent  to  a 
doubling  in  about  85  years.  Since  a  new  set  of  factors  comes 
in  after  1900  this  long  period  was  in  practice  considerably 
shorter  and  the  population  of  1911  was  about  double  that  of 
1861,  a  space  of  fifty  years  only.  But  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  regular  25  year  period  of  the  two  centuries  prior  to  1850. 

The  growth  of  the  French  in  the  Dominion  cannot  be 
accurately  measured  until  the  census  of  1871  is  reached  but 
from  that  year  on,  the  trend  in  Quebec  and  in  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole  is  about  the  same,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
relative  weight  of  Quebec.  From  1871  to  1901,  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  French  in  Canada  was  1.262%, 
at  which  rate  doubling  would  occur  in  eighty  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that,  despite  an  extremely  stable  society, 
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the  fecundity  of  the  habitant  and  the  artificial  stimuli  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Catholicism,  the  French  population  of  Canada  was 
obeying  the  same  laws  as  was  the  non-French. 

A  short  examination  of  the  non-French  population  during 
this  period  will  make  this  generalization  clearer.  When  Upper 
Canada  was  settling,  a  very  rapid  rate  was  maintained  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Thus  from  1842  to  1851,  the  non- 
French  population  increased  by  91.17%,  over  ten  per  cent,  per 
year.  During  the  transitional  decade,  1851-61,  this  decreased 
to  4.8%  per  year  and  after  1861,  the  curve  of  increase  flattens 
out  quickly.  From  1864  to  1901  the  non-French  population 
of  Ontario  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.2%  per  annum,  a  doubling 
rate  of  83  years.  The  average  was  pulled  down  by  the  appal¬ 
ling  experience  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  when  the 
increase  was  only  some  ten  thousand  people,  less  than  one  per 
cent.,  but  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  method  in  which  racial  origin  was  ascertained  in  the 
census  of  1891,  the  unevenness  of  the  curve  from  1881  to  1901 
tends  to  disappear  and  the  fifty  year  average  of  doubling  is 
approximated  to. 

In  the  whole  Dominion  from  1871  to  1901  the  rapid 
growth  of  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  territories  gave  the 
non-French  population  a  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  the 
French  but  even  so  the  experience  of  Ontario  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  pulled  the  general  rate  of  increase  down  to 
.857%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  two  periods  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  be  gainsaid :  in  the  last,  opportunities  for  life  were  few 
and  despite  the  high  birth  rate  of  the  French  and  considerable 
immigration  into  the  English  regions,  population  except  in  the 
newly  opened  West,  increased  very  slowly,  the  surplus  drain¬ 
ing  off  by  way  of  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  turn  to  the  new  century  we  find  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  conditions.  The  stagnation  of  the  previous  forty 
years  has  disappeared  and  expansion  is  taking  place  on  all 
sides.  The  more  general  aspects  of  this  period  form  a  familiar 
story  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here.  Not  only  was  the  West 
settling  with  great  rapidity  and  thereby  sending  a  flood  of 
new  life  through  the  east  but  outside  capital  was  being  poured 
into  the  country  in  great  amounts.  After  1896,  with  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  rise  in  prices,  the  world  as  a  whole  began  to 
experience  prosperity  and  this  of  course  had  its  reflection  in 
Canada.  The  average  annual  non-French  rate  of  increase 
from  1901  to  1921  was  3.416%  very  much  of  which  was  im¬ 
migration  but  which,  despite  immigration,  was  only  about  the 
same  as  the  normal  natural  rate  of  increase  in  the  old  colonies 
in  the  18th  century.  The  French  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country,  their  average  rate  being  about  2.2%  or  doub¬ 
ling  in  about  45  years.  This  had  its  reflection  in  the  fall  of 
the  proportion  of  French  in  the  country  from  30.7%  in  1901 
to  27.91%.  Still  it  was  a  rather  remarkable  achievement  to 
keep  even  relatively  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  view 
of  the  circumstances: — dependence  mostly  on  commercial  and 
industrial  expansion  in  the  east  and  the  addition  of  two  new 
non-French  provinces  in  the  West. 

A  comparison  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  this  period  reveals 
that  the  French  took  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  for 
life  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  English,  the  average  rates 
for  non-French  in  Ontario  and  French  in  Quebec  being  1.36% 
and  1.85%  respectively.  Two  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
relation  to  this,  the  one  being  the  war,  which  drew  much  more 
heavily  on  English  man-power  than  it  did  on  French  and  the 
other  the  standard  of  living.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
standard  of  living  in  Ontario  has  been  raised  immensely  and 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  average  individual  corres¬ 
pondingly  increased.  Compared  with  Ontario,  the  French  in 
Quebec  have  been  much  slower  in  bettering  their  position. 
They  have  taken  out  the  increased  opportunities  for  life  in 
children  rather  than  in  motor  cars.  It  is  however,  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  war  decade  the  increase  in  non-French  in 
Ontario  was  greater  than  that  in  the  previous  decade  and  this 
in  face  of  the  cessation  of  immigration  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  period.  Here  was  direct  response  to  prosperity  sufficient 
to  overcome  lack  of  immigration  and  loss  of  life  due  to  the  war. 

In  summary  of  our  population  experience  since  1851,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  falls  into  two  well  marked  periods,  before 
1901  and  after.  In  both  periods  the  behaviour  of  the  races  in 
regard  to  population  increase  was  virtually  the  same,  popula¬ 
tion  shooting  up  with  prosperity  and  increasing  very  slowly 
during  hard  times.  Not  only  may  the  general  correlation  be 
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made  but  also  correlations  decade  by  decade.  Thus  in  the 
decade  of  Confederation,  political  uncertainty,  the  Civil  War 
and  its  aftermath,  the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  the 
crisis  of  the  late  sixties,  all  had  their  effect  in  preventing  much 
increase  in  population,  the  non-French  in  Ontario  increasing 
by  13%  and  the  French  in  Quebec  by  9%.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  explain  the  better  showing  of  the  seventies  with  their  pro¬ 
tracted  hard  times  but  the  nineties  are  obvious.  The  me¬ 
mories  of  the  grinding  days  of  the  early  nineties  are  still  with 
us  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  there  was  virtually  no 
increase  in  Ontario  and  only  11%  in  Quebec.  The  effects  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  new  century  have  already  been  discussed. 

IV. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomena  associated  with 
the  growth  of  the  French  race  in  Canada  are  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  Quebec,  or  at  least  in  regions  where  the  population  has 
originally  not  been  chiefly  French.  Of  these  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  are  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  other 
districts  of  Ontario  such  as  the  county  of  Essex. 

In  New  Brunswick  records  are  available  only  since  Con¬ 
federation  but  this  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  trend  there.  In  1871  15.72%  of  the  population 
was  French  and  in  1921,  31.24%.  The  increase  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  and  fairly  steady,  though  more  marked  since  1891 
than  before  that  date.  From  1871  on,  the  average  increase 
per  decade  in  the  proportion  of  French  has  been  3.02%  and 
from  1891,  it  has  been  3.97%.  At  the  first  rate,  in  the  year 
2001,  the  French  will  form  55%  of  the  total  population  and  at 
the  second,  65%.  Many  things  may  happen  before  then,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  of  the  most  likely  seems  to  be  a  slowing  down 
of  the  French  rate  of  increase.  At  present,  the  northern  sec¬ 
tions  form  almost  a  primitive  field  for  expansion,  apparently 
a  good  deal  of  land  being  available.  When  this  is  occupied,  the 
rate  of  growth  will  doubtless  slow  down  unless  the  district 
becomes  industrialized.  There  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
expansion  into  the  present  English  districts,  the  English 
abandoning  the  farms  in  the  poorer  sections  and  the  French 
taking  them  up.  For  isolated  districts  such  as  much  of  the 
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Maritimes,  where  there  never  can  be  much  wealth  and  where 
people  must  live  self-sufficient  lives  in  peasant  communities 
close  to  the  soil,  the  French  habitant  is  well  fitted,  but  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  land,  his  present  rate  of  increase 
will  not  be  able  to  go  on  and  he  will  be  faced  with  emigration, 
a  smaller  birth  rate  or  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living. 
He  may  very  probably  for  a  time  at  least  adopt  the  latter  ex¬ 
pedient  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Irish  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  division  of  farms  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely  and  in  another  century  we  may  find  the  French- 
Canadian  peasant  preserving  his  heritage  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  peasant  of  France  does  today,  that  is  by  strict 
limitation  of  family. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  province  of  Quebec  itself  is 
that  despite  the  great  natural  rate  of  increase  of  the  French 
and  their  invasion  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  other  such 
regions,  their  ratio  to  the  non-French  has  not  been  increasing 
and  in  fact  since  1901  has  slightly  decreased.  Eighty  years 
ago,  the  province  was  75.23%  French,  today  it  is  80.02%, 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  80.19.  The  explanation  doubtless  is 
that  as  the  English  or  rather  non-French,  have  retreated  from 
one  region  they  have  increased  in  another,  most  probably  in 
the  urban  district  of  Montreal.  It  is  impossible  to  use  the 
census  returns  in  a  measurement  of  the  growth  of  Montreal 
for  at  times  the  city  is  recorded  by  electoral  districts,  at  times 
as  a  municipality;  the  suburbs  are  another  element  of  confu¬ 
sion.  But  the  great  immigration  of  the  20th  century  would 
centre  chiefly  in  Montreal. 

Until  1861  the  two  races  increased  at  approximately  equal 
rates,  though  the  English  were  the  first  to  feel  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  of  land.  After  that  date  both  also  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  country  and  in  the  decade 
of  Confederation,  the  English  actually  decreased  (by  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  one  per  cent.).  From  1861  to  1901  the  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  the  non-French  population  of  Qubec  was 
the  extremely  low  one  of  .56%.  If  the  first  decade,  during 
which  there  was  an  actual  decrease,  be  omitted,  it  was  .77%, 
as  compared  with  1.16%  for  the  French.  Neither  are  high 
and  certainly  both  reflect  the  hard  conditions  of  the  period. 
The  high  French  birth-rate  had  some  effect  on  the  rate  of 
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French  increase  but  not  a  great  deal,  say  about  .35%  per 
annum  over  the  English. 

Since  1901  both  sections  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
opening  of  the  West  and  of  the  other  new  sources  of  wealth. 
In  the  first  ten  years  both  increased  at  exactly  the  same  rate, 
2.14%,  and  in  the  second,  the  French  lagged  slightly  behind, 
1.77  to  1.85.  Of  course,  during  these  twenty  years  there  was 
much  immigration  and  in  Quebec,  especially,  much  of  a  non- 
English  type,  especially  much  Jewish  immigration,  a  race  also 
breeding  quickly  so  that  the  English  increase  was  probably  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  that  of  the  French.  What  was  doubt¬ 
less  happening  was  that  good  solid  farmers  were  moving  out 
of  the  Eastern  Townships  while  at  the  same  time  Montreal 
was  extending  the  area  of  its  non-French  speaking  slums. 

A  study  of  the  two  portions  of  the  population  in  Ontario 
reveals  the  same  general  set  of  facts  as  are  evident  elsewhere, 
with  perhaps  this  exception,  that  the  French  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  hard  times  after  1861  but  went  on 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  if  we  except  the  returns  for  1891, 
obviously  wrong.  This  rate  from  1871  to  1881  was  3.6%  per 
annum  and  from  1911  to  1921,  2.26%,  the  slackening  being 
regular,  decade  by  decade.  It  looks  as  if  the  movement  were 
following  a  law  of  some  sort.  Probably,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  first  rush  of  population  into  the  new  field  resulted  in  a 
rapid  increase  for  a  time,  an  increase  the  rate  of  which  tended 
to  decrease  as  conditions  became  less  fluid.  Certainly  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  Ontario  French  should  have  increased  by 
27.6%  from  1901  to  1911  and  only  by  22.6%  in  the  next  de¬ 
cade.  If  this  tendency  keeps  up,  it  will  only  be  a  decade  or  two 
before  their  rate  is  no  higher  than  that  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  often  said  that  because  of  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  French  from  the  mother  Province  across  the  Ottawa,  On¬ 
tario  will  in  course  of  time  become  a  French  province.  Sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  does  not  bear  this  out.  At  least,  it  shows  that 
if  such  a  culmination  is  to  be  reached,  it  must  be  in  a  future 
indefinitely  remote.  The  best  increase  in  the  French  ratio 
in  Ontario  that  can  be  conceded  is  about  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  this  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  At  this  rate  in  another  hundred  years,  there 
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would  be  18%  of  the  population  of  Ontario  French  and  it  would 
not  be  until  about  the  year  3261  that  the  province  would  be 
entirely  French.  That  is  a  date  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
take  much  interest. 

It  is  not  possible  to  contend  that  the  process  would  be  has¬ 
tened  if  there  were  no  immigration  into  Ontario,  for  Ontario, 
like  all  the  older  provinces  of  Canada  has  not  for  many  years 
depended  on  immigration  for  the  increase  of  its  population. 
For  sixty  years  it  has  had  man  power  for  export  and  has  ex¬ 
ported  it,  sometimes  in  great  quantities.  Immigration  has, 
under  its  most  favorable  aspect,  merely  been  a  compensation 
for  the  exodus  of  the  native  son,  but  more  generally  a  power¬ 
ful  cause  of  that  exodus.  There  is  never  likely  to  come  a  time 
of  such  rapid  expansion  in  Ontario  that  the  native  birth  rate 
cannot  keep  up  with  it. 

The  French  in  Ontario  present  a  microcosm  of  the  French 
in  Canada  as  a  whole  and  it  is  possible  to  see  at  work  all  the 
various  forces  which  affect  their  numbers.  There  are  rural 
communities  and  urban  communities,  pioneer  and  stable  com¬ 
munities,  purely  French  and  mixed  French  and  English  com¬ 
munities.  Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  some  of  these. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  is  the  second  bilingual  city  of  Canada. 
Satisfactory  records  of  its  growth  are  available  since  1851. 
It  is  on  the  borderline  between  the  two  races  and  both  have 
had  equal  chances  for  the  prizes  of  life  which  its  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  offer.  The  proportions  of  the  one  language  to  the  other 
have  not  materially  changed  in  eighty  years,  beginning  with 
about  26%  French,  rising  to  about  34%  and  then  falling  to 
28%.  In  the  decades  before  1901  the  French  proportion  rose, 
since  then  it  has  fallen.  This  may  reflect  the  immigration  of 
the  new  century  or  it  may  merely  be  that  in  comparatively 
hard  times,  the  French,  having  a  lower  standard  of  living, 
do  not  go  away  so  readily  as  do  the  English  and  that,  converse¬ 
ly,  prosperity  attracts  English  population  more  quickly  than 
French.  In  my  opinion,  this  latter  is  the  better  explanation 
and  a  great  mass  of  statistical  evidence  could  be  cited  to  prove 
it.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  English  rate  of  increase  is 
more  erratic  than  the  French,  responding  much  more  directly 
to  economic  conditions.  In  hard  times,  the  French  have  liter¬ 
ally  to  be  driven  away  to  seek  new  fields  of  exploitation,  the 
English  rush  away. 
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Another  urban  centre  in  Ontario  rather  conveniently 
demonstrates  this  thesis — Windsor.  Taking  Essex  County,  in 
which  it  is,  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  as  long  as  the  unit  was 
mostly  rural,  the  rate  at  which  the  two  races  increased  was 
about  the  same  but  that  as  soon  as  the  present  wave  of  in¬ 
dustrialism  began,  the  English  shot  ahead,  increasing  in  the 
ten  years  1911-1921,  63%  as  against  the  French  25%.  On 
the  other  hand  between  1891  and  1901,  the  worst  decade  in 
Canadian  history  apparently,  the  English  actually  decreased 
slightly  while  the  French  increased  by  a  respectable  percen¬ 
tage,  again  showing  their  greater  ability  to  disregard  hard 
times.  If  a  contrast  be  made  between  Windsor  and  Montreal, 
two  industrial  cities,  the  French  seem  to  have  leapt  ahead  in 
Montreal  in  response  to  industrialism  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  in  Windsor,  the  explanation  probably  being  that  the 
industries  of  Windsor  call  for  a  much  higher  grade  of  labour 
in  general  than  those  of  Montreal  and  that  the  French  popu¬ 
lation  has  not  been  able  to  meet  this  demand,  whereas  in  Mont¬ 
real  it  has  notoriously  proved  very  convenient  and  cheap  fac¬ 
tory  fodder  for  exploitation  by  English  capitalism  and  has 
therefore  increased  very  rapidly. 

Much  is  often  heard  of  the  French  invasion  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley  and  some  attention  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  it.  Of 
the  five  counties  bordering  the  river,  the  French  have  taken 
almost  complete  possession  of  two — Prescott  and  Russell — are 
about  equal  to  the  English  in  the  third— Glengarry—  and  have 
made  little  impression  on  the  other  two — Carleton  and  Ren¬ 
frew.  In  Prescott  the  increase  has  been  continuous  and  steady 
from  33%  of  the  total  in  1851  to  75%  in  1921.  In  Russell  there 
has  been  substantially  the  same  process,  to  a  less  degree, 
though  on  account  of  part  of  the  county  being  sometimes  in 
and  sometimes  out  of  Ottawa  city,  there  is  not  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  about  the  statistics.  Prescott  as  a  purely  rural  area, 
is  the  more  interesting  and  its  French  population  in  no  way 
appears  to  be  responding  to  conditions  differently  from  Eng¬ 
lish  rural  populations.  That  is,  while  the  county  was  filling  up, 
the  population  increased  rapidly  but  once  that  was  completed, 
the  annual  surplus  has  had  to  go  elsewhere.  In  the  last  census 
decade,  for  example,  the  French  population  increased  only  by 
the  trifling  amount  of  681,  about  .3%  per  year. 
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The  English  population  of  Prescott  has  never  been  very 
large,  rising  to  slightly  over  8,000  in  1881  and  falling  gradu¬ 
ally  since  that  date  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  in  1921. 
That  of  Russell  has  averaged  about  17,000  and  up  to  1911  did 
not  appear  to  be  falling  off  very  appreciably.  The  1921  census 
does  not  allow  of  comparison. 

In  the  other  two  counties  practically  all  the  French  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  suburbs  of  Ottawa  and  in 
such  towns  as  Arnprior  and  Pembroke.  Its  percentage  in 
Renfrew  has  remained  virtually  stationary  for  many  years, 
with  a  very  slight  tendency  to  rise. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  these  coun¬ 
ties  ?  There  is  only  one  that  suggests  itself  to  me  and  that 
arises  out  of  such  knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the  lands  of  the 
counties  in  question.  It  is  my  impression,  an  impression  any¬ 
one  who  travels  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal  will  I  am  sure  re¬ 
ceive,  that  Prescott  and  Russell  contain  on  the  average  poorer 
lands  than  Carleton  and  Renfrew.  It  is  these  lands  that  the 
French-Canadian  farmer  naturally  takes  over,  for  they  are 
cheap  and  accord  with  his  low  standard  of  living.  There  are 
of  course  plenty  of  exceptions.  Where  the  land  is  good  and 
affords  a  reasonable  living,  the  English-speaking  farmer  does 
not  appear  to  be  yielding  to  any  extent. 

But  despite  these  local  circumstances,  a  study  of  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  rural  French  as  a  whole  would  indicate  that 
wherever  their  communities  are  to  be  found  they  tend  slowly 
to  extend.  Thus  the  little  community  in  the  north  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Simcoe,  centring  about  and  including  the  town  of  Pene- 
tang,  has  grown  in  the  last  fifty  years  from  1,807  to  4,512, 
increasing  in  the  countryside  while  the  English  population  has 
been  decreasing.  Virtually  all  the  rural  statistics  examined, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “full”  counties  of  Prescott  and  Rus¬ 
sell,  suggest  the  same  fact,  that  the  habitant  increases  in  good 
times  and  bad  times,  not  so  fast  in  bad  times  as  in  good,  but 
still  increases,  that  the  rate  of  that  increase  is  about  15  to 
20,  or  even  25%  per  decade  and  that  it  tends  to  lessen  as  time 
goes  on.  There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  in  the  future  he 
will  be  greatly  different  from  the  rest  of  the  country ;  he  will 
be  less  progressive  and  poorer  but  English  influence  will  keep 
him  from  lagging  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race.  Only  in  very 
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isolated  communities  may  he  continue  to  breed  in  the  same 
old  way  and  to  live  a  self-contained  life,  growing  poorer  and 
poorer  year  after  year  by  division  of  the  available  land. 

V. 

The  results  which  seem  to  come  out  of  the  preceding 
examination  are  mainly  two:  1.  The  rate  of  French  increase 
correlates  with  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  country 
as  does  that  of  the  non-French.  2.  The  French  increase  fluc¬ 
tuates  less  than  that  of  the  non-French,  it  being  less  rapidly 
decreased  in  hard  times  and  less  rapidly  increased  in  good. 
From  these  two  general  trends  other  conclusions  follow,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  the  rate  of  French  increase  is  gradually 
slowing  down,  along  with  natural  increase  throughout  most 
of  the  white  world.  Whether  this  means  an  actual  fall  in  the 
birth  rate  or  emigration  to  the  United  States  can  hardly  be 
determined  but  as  the  rate  was  lower  between  1911  and  1921, 
when  there  was  actually  a  net  immigration  of  French  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade, 
when  there  was  emigration,  it  looks  as  if  the  birth  rate  were 
declining.  Another  conclusion  emerging  from  a  study  of  the 
statistics  of  the  non-French  is  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  their  rate  of  increase  is  much  affected  by  immigration 
and  that  therefore  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  French  and 
in  some  cases  outdistanced  them,  by  natural  increase  alone. 
Wherever  and  whenever  striking  opportunities  for  life  offer, 
there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  of  English-speaking  population , 
when  opportunity  fails,  there  will  be  a  slow  increase  or  even  a 
decrease.  The  French  will  neither  swell  out  nor  contract  so 
rapidly  but  in  hard  times  will  simply  tighten  their  belts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  slow,  glacier-like  movement  of  ex¬ 
pansion  outward  from  the  central  massif  of  Quebec  will,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Brunswick,  and  other  such  localities 
where  it  will  be  slower  than  is  generally  imagined,  make  any 
remarkable  impression  on  the  English-speaking  population. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ORIGINS  OF  IMMIGRANTS 
TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

W.  BURTON  HURD 

Canada  is  faced  with  two  distinct  classes  of  population 
problems .  first,  those  arising  out  of  the  unfortunate  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  her  different  racial  elements,  and 
second,  those  occasioned  by  the  mere  presence  of  racial  and 
cultural  diversity.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  situation 
will  be  considered  first,  then  the  more  specific  problems  of 
assimilation;  and  finally  some  suggestions  will  be  ventured 
as  to  future  policy.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  afternoon’s 
proceedings  brevity  is  more  to  be  desired  than  either  com¬ 
pleteness  of  treatment  or  grace  of  expression  and  what  is 
sacrificed  on  the  latter  score  will  be  made  up  on  the  former. 

A  European  war  and  the  revolt  of  a  colony  left  the  east¬ 
ern  portion  of  Canada  in  the  possession  of  two  races.  Subse¬ 
quent  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  flowed,  not  to  the  French 
colony,  but  to  the  English-speaking  settlements  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  fates  thus  decided  that  Quebec  should  remain 
French  and  Upper  Canada  English.  The  early  hope  of  racial 
fusion  passed  to  the  limbo  of  mistaken  illusions,  and  Confed¬ 
eration  translated  into  legal  terms  the  generally  accepted  be¬ 
lief  that  if  a  Canadian  nation  was  to  be  reared  on  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  this  Continent  its  foundations  had  to  be  broad 

enough  to  include  two  races  and  two  more  or  less  distinct  cul¬ 
tures. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  opened 
the  northwest  to  a  stream  of  English-speaking  settlers  from 
Ontario  and  the  Maritimes.  These  were  joined  by  British 
settlers  from  across  the  seas,  the  two  uniting  to  form  a  basic 
Anglo-baxon  population  in  the  Prairie  Region.  Then  came 
a  host  of  immigrants  from  North  Western  Europe,  and  later 
astern  and  Central  Europeans  arrived  in  even  greater  num¬ 
bers.  While  the  population  of  Western  Canada  was  thus  be¬ 
coming  multi-racial  and  multi-lingual,  Quebec  was  sending 
undreds  of  thousands  of  her  surplus  population  to  the  log- 
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ging  camps  and  textile  mills  of  New  England,  with  the  result 
that  to-day  those  States  are  more  French  than  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Canadian  West. 

In  British  Columbia,  as  in  the  Prairie  Region,  the  first 
settlements  were  English-speaking  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  population  has  been  fairly  well  maintained  by 
interprovincial  immigration  and  immigration  from  abroad. 
In  1921,  the  population  of  British  Columbia  was  a  third  more 
British  than  that  of  the  Prairie  Region  and  over  a  third  less 
Continental  European.  The  problem  in  that  province  is  with 
the  Oriental  who  first  came  to  help  build  the  C.P.R.  across  the 
mountains.  These  early  arrivals  were  chiefly  single  men  but 
the  turn  of  the  century  brought  an  Asiatic  invasion  of  a 
different  sort,  for  it  included  many  Japanese  with  wives  and 
families  who  established  the  first  self-perpetuating  Oriental 
colonies  on  Canadian  soil.  Rigid  restriction  reduced  the  an¬ 
nual  admissions  to  a  few  hundred  following  the  peak  move¬ 
ment  years  of  1907-08,  but  of  late  increasing  proportions  of 
women  are  entering  under  the  Japanese  quota  with  the  result 
that  the  Japanese  population  is  now  multiplying  three  or  four 
times  more  rapidly  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  to  the  Anglo-French  problem  of  Eastern  Canada  has 
been  added  the  Anglo-European  problem  of  the  Canadian 
West  and  the  Anglo-Oriental  problem  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  population  of  Canada  is  scattered  over  a  narrow  belt 
extending  east  and  west  more  than  3,000  miles  and  varying  in 
width  from  200  to  40f) — a  belt  which  is  itself  divided  into 
three  parts  by  geographical  barriers  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
The  accidents  of  history  as  well  as  the  considered  policy  of 
Canadian  Governments  have  created  distinct  population  struc¬ 
tures  in  each  of  these  several  parts,  and  each,  consequently, 
is  faced  with  problems  peculiarly  its  own. 

Canada’s  first  need  is  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
varied  nature  of  the  problems  facing  the  several  sections  of 
the  Dominion;  and  the  very  geographical  circumstances  that 
occasioned  the  differences  in  population  structure,  make  this 
appreciation  extremely  difficult  of  attainment.  The  East  is 
prone  to  view  the  West  through  home-made  spectacles  and 
fails  to  realize  that,  in  a  district  where  two  out  of  every  five 
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persons  are  of  Continental  European  extraction  and  peoples 
of  foreign  origins  outnumber  the  French  by  six  to  one,  the 
resident  population  must  inevitably  regard  the  local  problem, 
not  as  bi-lingual  but  multi-lingual,  not  bi-raqial  but  multi¬ 
racial. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  legal  agreements  incorpora¬ 
ted  in  the  British  North  America  Act  are  commonly  consid¬ 
ered  as  applicable  to  an  eastern  situation  which  they  were 
devised  to  meet,  and  as  singularly  unapplicable  to  the  West. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  Prairie  Region 
that  the  so-called  national  immigration  policy  provided  profit¬ 
able  western  markets  for  eastern  manufacturers  and  left  the 
Prairie  Provinces  holding  the  bag.  The  feelings  of  the  East 
on  the  language  question  are,  consequently,  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  and  one  finds  little  disposition  either  to  understand  or 
sympathize  with  the  eastern  point  of  view. 

Similarly  with  British  Columbia.  How  difficult  it  is  for  a 
Piince  Edward  Islander,  for  instance,  with  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  neighbors  of  English  or  French  extraction,  to 
visualize  a  situation  where  one  out  of  eight  children  born  is  an 
Oriental  who  will  work  for  a  lower  wage  and  be  content  with 
a  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  sons  in  his  own  home! 
What  a  temptation  to  view  with  equanimity  the  exclusion  of 
native  Canadians  from  one  occupation  after  another  in  a 
province  three  thousand  miles  distant !  So  with  the  East  gen¬ 
erally  ;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Prairies.  Until  very 
recently ,  Canadians  east  of  the  Rockies  have  had  a  deplorably 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  population  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  even  to-day  are  only  mildly  concerned.  The 
people  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  en¬ 
grossed  with  their  own  difficulties  that  scant  attention  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  perplexing  problems  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  finding  an  adequate  solution  to 
this  complicated  situation  obviously  must  be  the  cultivation 
of  a  national  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  a  more  general  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  each,  of  the  situation  and  problems  being  faced  by  the 
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Passing  now  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  specific  problems 
involved  in  effecting  a  synthesis  of  the  numerous  cultures 
represented  on  Canadian  soil,  attention  is  first  directed  to  cer¬ 
tain  social  aspects  of  the  situation;  and  if  more  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia, 
it  is  because  in  those  parts  of  the  Dominion  the  problems  are 
most  varied  and  most  acute. 

First  among  these  problems  are  those  associated  with 
language  and  education.  A  fairly  satisfactory  arrangement 
was  reached  at  Confederation  in  so  far  as  the  official  use  of 
French  and  English  is  concerned;  yet  much  remains  to  be 
done  by  way  of  promoting  a  more  general  knowledge  of  both. 
Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion  are  able  to 
speak  the  two  tongues.  Of  these,  the  majority  are  French. 
As  yet  the  chief  incentives  to  learning  a  second  language  are 
the  requirements  of  business  and  social  intercourse  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  distinctly  felt  need,  undue  pressure  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nevertheless, 
much  could  be  accomplished,  especially  by  way  of  populariz¬ 
ing  French  in  English  schools. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  different  tongues  are  spoken 
by  New  Canadians  of  European  and  Asiatic  origin,  yet  it  is 
only  where  one  finds  rural  segregation,  as  on  the  Prairies,  or 
occupational  segregation  as  in  British  Columbia,  that  a  serious 
situation  emerges.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  of  a  purely 
temporary  character  for  the  school  takes  care  of  the  second 
generation. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  illiteracy,  yet  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  :  not  only  does  illiteracy  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  in 
communities  where  illiteracy  is  general  one  finds  a  very  limited 
demand  for  work  above  the  elementary  grades  and  many 
years,  perhaps  generations,  will  pass  by  before  the  educational 
standards  and  ideals  are  on  a  par  with  those  in  English- 
speaking  districts. 

An  educational  problem  of  a  different  sort  is  emerging  in 
British  Columbia.  The  schools  are  being  flooded  with  Jap¬ 
anese  children  to  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
residents  who  bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  School  taxes 
are  largely  on  a  property  basis  and  where  the  Non-Oriental 
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population  is  called  upon  to  provide  $60  to  $70  per  year  for 
the  education  of  each  of  the  many  Japanese  children,  as  oc¬ 
curs  in  many  communities,  friction  naturally  results.  The 
extent  to  which  the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of  New 
Canadians  constitutes  a  charge  on  the  native  population  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  amounts  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum.  The  Prairie  Region  is  paying  two  ways  for  a 
larger  population  it  pays  to  bring  them  here  and  then  to 
educate  their  offspring. 

This  country  is  also  paying  for  its  immigrants  through 
increased  insanity  and  crime,  the  charge  on  each  portion 
varying  with  the  relative  number  of  new  settlers  and  with 
their  cultural  and  hereditary  background.  Despite  journal¬ 
istic  utterances  to  the  contrary,  individual  and  social  ills  of 
this  character  are  definitely  associated  with  immigration  of 
certain  sorts.  The  situation  in  respect  to  crime  has  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  A  recent  analysis  made  by  the  writer 
of  the  total  admissions  to  the  Mental  Hospitals  in  one  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  covering  a  period  of  eight  years  and  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  2,000  in  all,  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  while  the  rate  for  the  British  born  was  only  nine  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  for  native  Canadians,  that  for  South,  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europeans  was  more  than  forty  per  cent 
greater. 


Another  type  of  problem  is  associated  with  racial  inter¬ 
marriage,  or  rather  with  the  absence  of  it.  It  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  outset  that  complete  race  fusion  is  prerequisite 
neither  to  loyalty  to  common  political  ideals  nor  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  deep  sense  of  national  unity  as  the  history,  especially 
of  Eastern  Canada,  has  clearly  demonstrated.  Nevertheless 
great  divergency  in  race  and  culture,  if  it  persists,  adds  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  task  of  the  nation  builder. 


Intermarriage,  especially  with  small  minority  groups,  is 
at  once  a  means  and  an  index  of  assimilation  and  in  no  coun- 
try  has  the  melting  pot  idea  been  more  effectively  exploded 
than  m  Canada.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Western  Canada 
and  British  Columbia  where  solid  foreign  blocks  continue  to 
maintain  a  separate  social  existence  and  intermarriage  with 
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the  basic  stocks  of  the  country  is  thwarted  at  once  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  original  racial  and  cultural  differences  as 
well  as  by  occupational  and  geographical  segregation.  In  the 
case  of  such  groups,  cultural  assimilation  is  proceeding  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  racial  fusion  scarcely  at  all. 

An  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  absence  of  intermingling 
is  the  continued  prevalence  of  differential  fertility  rates.  In 
older  countries  where  populations  are  comparatively  homo¬ 
geneous,  differences  in  fertility  tend  to  conform  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  stratification.  In  Canada,  while  a  similar 
tendency  is  present,  differences  in  birth  rates  follow  religious 
and  racial  lines,  a  circumstance  which  intensifies  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  suspicion  aroused  by  foreign  immigration  of  the 
non-assimilating  sort,  particularly  in  the  West. 

The  situation,  however,  is  by  no  means  as  alarming  as 
is  sometimes  made  out;  yet  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  Provided  the  volume  of  immigration  is 
kept  at  a  moderate  level,  that  portion  of  the  differences  in 
birth  rates  due  to  favorable  age  distribution  will  naturally 
disappear.  Yet  even  when  corrections  are  made  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  age  as  is  possible  by  the  use  of  the  1926  census  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  fertility  rates  for  immigrants  from 
South,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  are  found  to  be  half  again 
as  high  as  those  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Moreover,  the 
evidence  so  far  available  indicates  an  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease  in  the  second  generation.  With  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  birth  rate  has  been  falling,  and  their 
continued  movement  to  the  cities  may  be  expected  to  reduce 
it  still  further  and  thus  tend  to  offset  any  future  decline  in 
the  fertility  of  non-British  stocks.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
is  for  the  indefinite  continuation  of  marked  differences  in 
the  rates  of  increase  of  the  different  population  elements  in 
the  middle  west  and  unless  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  is 
materially  augmented  by  immigration,  its  numerical  domina¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

With  such  a  prospect  on  the  not-distant  horizon,  the  basic 
stock  of  the  Prairie  region  can  face  the  future  with  confidence 
only  in  so  far  as  these  New  Canadians  appropriate  the  prevail¬ 
ing  social  and  educational  standards,  become  familiar  with 
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the  language  in  common  use,  respect  and  support  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  our 
political  institutions. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  economic  problems  created 
by  immigration  of  diverse  origins,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  those  associated  with  differences  in  standards  of 
living.  This  situation  is  especially  acute  in  British  Columbia. 
Oriental  labor  has  already  virtually  monopolized  market  gar¬ 
dening,  small  scale  farming  and  the  fishing  and  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  is  a  successful  competitor  with  native  workers  in 
logging  and  lumbering.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  where  the 
farmer  is  striving  to  put  the  agricultural  industry  on  a 
permanently  profitable  basis,  the  tendency  is  to  regard  the 
continued  influx  of  peasant  agriculturalists,  especially  those 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  endangering  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  end.  An  analagous  state  of  affairs  is 
found  in  the  towns  and  cities  both  of  the  east  and  west. 
Labor  attributes  to  foreign  immigration  much  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  among  native  workers,  and  low  wages  generally. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  large,  power-driven  machinery 
is  a  further  complication  in  the  Wset.  It  so  happens  that  this 
new  labor-displacing  machinery  can  be  used  to  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  level  prairie  sections  where  the  proportions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  settlers  are  greatest.  The  present  agricultural 
transition,  therefore,  operates  to  dislodge  disproportionate 
numbers  of  the  native  stock  and,  at  the  same  time,  immigra¬ 
tion  restriction  concentrates  on  them  the  full  force  of  any 
vacuum  that  may  occur  in  the  American  labor  market.  Be¬ 
tween  1921  and  1926,  the  Prairie  Region  lost,  mostly  to  the 
cities  of  the  States,  a  number  equal  to  the  total  immigration 
received  during  the  period  plus  50,000  of  its  natural  increase. 
In  the  process,  the  proportion  of  British  stock  in  the  region 
was  correspondingly  reduced. 

A  passing  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  un¬ 
happy  results  of  the  segregation  of  foreign  stocks,  but  its  im¬ 
portance  warrants  more  specific  notice.  Segregation  assumes 
two  forms— rural  and  urban.  In  urban  districts,  a  certain 
amount  of  contact  with  the  basic  stocks  of  the  country 
necessarily  occurs  in  business,  school  and  places  of  amuse- 
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ment.  A  solid  agricultural  block,  on  the  other  hand,  is  virtu¬ 
ally  self-contained,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of  outside 
contacts  which  immeasurably  increases  the  difficulty  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  racial  assimilation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
assimilation,  rural  segregation,  therefore,  involves  a  much 
more  serious  problem  than  the  foreign  concentrations  in 
urban  centres,  a  fact  which  is  not  adequately  appreciated 
except  on  the  Prairies  where  the  situation  is  most  acute. 

Moreover,  it  is  becoming  more  acute  as  the  years  go  by 
because  foreign  blocks,  instead  of  dissolving,  are  increasing 
in  size  and  density.  Three  factors  contribute  largely  to 
this  end.  First,  high  fertility;  second,  the  permit  system  as 
applied  to  the  immigration  of  relatives;  and  third,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  nominating  agricultural  laborers  under  the  railway 
agreement.  All  three  operate  to  increase  the  internal  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  group.  Such  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  North¬ 
ern  Europeans  as  are  originally  resident  in  the  district  are 
squeezed  out  and  in  due  course  even  those  on  the  fringe  give 
way  before  the  centrifugal  force  of  high  birth  rates  and  in¬ 
duced  immigration. 

So  much  for  the  problems;  how  about  a  policy?  No 
programme  of  immigration  and  settlement,  however  care¬ 
fully  devised,  can  be  expected  to  please  all  sections  and  all 
interests  in  the  country.  The  manufacturing  East  naturally 
wants  enlarged  domestic  markets.  The  railways  want  more 
traffic  and  governments  more  revenue.  All  are  legitimate 
and  reasonable  desires.  The  agriculturalists  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  insisting  on  arrested  immi¬ 
gration  and  will  likely  continue  to  do  so  until  such  time  as 
grain  growing  is  stabilized  on  a  profitable  basis  and  con¬ 
siderably  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the  process  of 
assimilation.  The  logic  of  this  position  is  equally  apparent. 
In  British  Columbia,  the  general  public  is  demanding  a  more 
rigorous  restriction  of  Oriental  immigration,  some  extremists 
going  so  far  as  to  advocate  dispossessing  resident  Orientals 
of  their  land  and  even  deportation.  Employers,  wherever 
they  are  found,  are  looking  for  cheap  labor.  Native  workmen 
just  as  insistently  demand  protection  against  the  lower  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  immigrant.  In  a  country  such  as  ours,  unanimity 
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on  few  public  issues  is  possible  of  attainment,  but  no  prob¬ 
lem  except  the  tariff,  presents  so  many  conflicting  aspects  as 
does  immigration. 

Moreover,  an  immigration  policy  that  is  acceptable  to¬ 
day,  may  be  quite  unsatisfactory  one  or  two  years  hence.  The 
phenomenal  change  in  public  sentiment  during  the  past  three 
years  is  a  case  in  point.  So  long  as  we  have  major  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  production  and  prices  of  cereals,  sudden  transi¬ 
tions  in  the  technique  and  systems  of  agriculture  and  violent 
ups  and  downs  in  the  mining,  lumbering  and  paper  industries 
— in  short,  so  long  as  cycles  in  business  activity  and  employ¬ 
ment  continue — a  flexible  immigration  policy  is  imperative. 

Flexibility  involves  control  and  if  the  control  is  to  be  of 
a  scientific  sort,  it  must  be  of  a  different  type  than  has  ob¬ 
tained  heretofore  in  Canada.  To  this  end,  a  permanent  Ad¬ 
visory  Immigration  Commission,  somewhat  like  the  present 
Tariff  Board,  though  more  representative  in  personnel,  might 
perform  a  national  service  of  inestimable  value.  A  standing 
committee  of  experts  could  provide  an  authoritative  factual 
basis  for  regulating  both  the  volume  and  nature  of  current 
immigration  to  the  different  provinces  and  the  publicity  given 
to  its  proceedings  would  ensure  a  widespread  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  changing  requirements  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  recent  decentralization  of 
control  attendant  on  the  transfer  of  natural  resources  to  the 
Western  Provinces,  such  a  body  might  assist  materially  in 
the  problem  of  co-ordination. 

A  flexible  immigration  policy  does  not  mean  a  vascillating 
one ;  nor  does  it  preclude  the  adoption  of  certain  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples.  Just  what  these  guiding  principles  should  be  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  debate  but  the  following  list  is  presented 
for  your  consideration : 

(1)  In  respect  to  Oriental  Immigration. 

(a)  More  rigorous  restriction,  working  ultimately  to¬ 
wards  total  exclusion. 

(b)  The  extension  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  Cana¬ 
dian  citizenship  to  such  resident  Orientals  as  are 
presently  naturalized  citizens,  and  to  their  children. 
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(2)  In  respect  to  immigration  to  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

A  policy  of  regulation,  not  exclusion,  the  regulation  to 
be  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  Western  agriculture  is  now  a  capitalistic  enter¬ 
prise  and  promises  to  become  more  so.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  required  for 
the  successful  establishment  of  a  settler  and  his 
family  on  a  Prairie  farm.  The  future  settler  must 
have  funds  or  they  must  be  provided  for  him. 

(b)  The  rapid  introduction  of  new  labor-saving  mach¬ 
inery  is  tending  to  reduce  the  demand  for  farm 
labor.  A  scientific  immigration  policy  for  the 
Prairie  region  should  be  framed  in  the  light  of 
present  and  prospective  changes  in  agricultural 
organization  and  technique,  and  their  consequent 
effect  on  labor  requirements. 

(c)  The  progress  of  cultural  and  racial  assimilation  is 
of  first  importance  in  regulating  the  volume  and 
nature  of  immigration.  The  West  should  no  longer 
be  flooded  with  a  stream  of  immigrants  which  it  is 
incapable  of  assimilating.  The  present  situation 
more  than  justifies  a  drastic  reduction  in  non- 
assimilable  types  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

(d)  The  abolition  of  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
assistance  to  British  immigration  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  therefor  of  a  policy  of  generous  assistance 
to  carefully  selected  applicants.  While  no  official 
assistance  is  given  to  immigration  from  Continental 
Europe,  unofficial  assistance  of  no  mean  order  is 
provided  by  religious  and  colonization  societies, 
commercial  corporations  and  various  organizations 
of  resident  immigrants.  From  the  standpoint  of 
credit  advances  as  well  as  care  and  direction  after 
arrival,  the  prospective  immigrant  from  Great 
Britain  is  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  of  law,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  pros¬ 
pective  settler  from  non-preferred  countries.  The 
above  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
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writer  by  the  recent  inquiries  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Commission  on  Immigration. 

(e)  Block  settlement  should  be  avoided.  The  permit 
system  as  affecting  relatives,  calls  for  strict  super¬ 
vision  and  control,  and  the  practice  of  nominating 
agricultural  laborers  under  the  railway  agreement 
should  be  abolished.  Both  tend  to  increase  the  size 
and  density  of  existing  foreign  blocks. 

(3)  In  respect  to  Immigration  to  Eastern  Canada: 

Careful  regulation  of  the  flow  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  industry. 

If  some  such  principles  were  adopted,  they  would  ensure 
a  flexibility  incapable  of  attainment  under  a  rigid  quota  sys¬ 
tem  like  that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  achieving 
the  purpose  for  which  that  system  was  devised.  No  province 
would  be  burdened  with  a  volume  of  immigration  in  excess  of 
its  capacity  for  assimilation;  nor  would  the  expansion  of  in¬ 
dustry  be  hampered  by  the  legal  exclusion  of  foreign  labor 
when  the  need  for  it  was  definitely  felt. 

In  conclusion,  a  reference  should  be  made  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  right  attitude  towards  the  newcomer.  All  too 
often  the  reception  accorded  him  lacks  the  sympathy  and 
cordiality  due  a  future  citizen  of  one’s  own  country.  The 
task  of  creating  mutual  good  will  and  understanding  rests 
primarily  on  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Anti-foreign  prejudice,  whether  racial,  religious  or 
social,  is  a  most  effective  barrier  to  that  synthesis  of  stan¬ 
dards  and  ideals  which  is  essential  to  our  national  well  being. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  New  Canadian  can  con¬ 
tribute  much  that  will  enlarge  and  enrich  our  national  life. 
Only  with  our  assistance  can  he  make  that  contribution ;  only 
through  his  help  can  the  best  in  a  myriad  of  cultures  be  con¬ 
served  for  posterity. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS 

OF  CANADA 

•  ADAM  SHORTT 

In  seeking  to  present  a  fairly  intelligent  survey  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  international  position,  it  is  desirable  to  note  how  our 
country  stands  related  to  the  more  important  nations  of  the 
world  to-day.  Here,  fortunately,  the  predominant  factors  in 
the  situation  are  comparatively  simple.  Obviously,  up  to  the 
present,  by  far  the  more  vital  of  Canadian  international  rela¬ 
tions  have  to  do  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Although  most  lines  of  contact  in  the  international  world  are 
steadily  becoming  wider  and  more  complex,  yet  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  British  and  American  relations  must  con¬ 
tinue  for  an  indefinite  future  to  be  the  dominant  factors  in 
the  international  life  of  Canada. 

In  geographical  contiguity,  similarity  in  racial  founda¬ 
tions,  in  economic,  social,  and  institutional  development,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  although  with  vital  variations  in 
detail,  have  developed  along  much  the  same  lines,  have  a 
great  deal  in  common,  and  must  continue  their  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  historical  associations,  intimate 
political  and  international  relationship  and  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  development,  we  have  been  most  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Great  Britain.  Through  these  connections  we 
still  form  an  integral  part  of  that  wholly  unique  political  fab¬ 
ric  known  as  the  British  Empire.  There  we  have  an  all-im¬ 
portant  international  structure  which  defies  all  purely  rational 
analysis  and  definition.  It  is  simply  the  product  of  certain 
inherent  qualities  of  race  operating  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
special  set  of  world  circumstances  which  could  be  neither  pre¬ 
dicted  in  their  actual  emergence,  nor  repeated  in  any  future 
development. 

Given  their  common  basis  there  was  no  inherent  neces¬ 
sity  why  the  institutional  developments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  should  have  followed  such  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  lines.  And  yet,  given  the  actual  historic  conditions 
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under  which  emerged  these  different  aspects  of  closely  similar 
economic  and  social  civilizations,  the  constitutional  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  contiguous  regions  were  as  inevitable  as  if 
there  had  been  distinct  features  in  the  racial  material  out  of 
which  they  were  developed. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  constitutional  and  national  structures  of  these 
two  contiguous  types  of  civilization  as  purely  temporary,  and 
that  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  be  united  in  one  common 
national  development.  When  one  regards  this  assumption 
more  closely,  however,  whether  in  retrospect  or  prospect,  no 
such  conclusion  is  at  all  necessary  or  inevitable.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  these  two  types 
of  democracy  should  remain  distinct  for  an  unlimited  future. 
There  are,  indeed,  obvious  advantages  in  having  two  concrete 
types  of  democracy  developing  side  by  side  on  much  the  same 
racial,  social,  and  economic  background.  They  afford  quite 
valuable  variations  of  experience  in  the  solution  of  practically 
the  same  national  and  international  problems.  There  is  no 
more,  if  indeed  as  much,  incongruity  in  having  different  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  for  similar  national  problems  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  separate  nations,  as  in  having  similar 
variations  in  the  solution  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union,  or  the 
different  Provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion;  or  even  a 
much  greater  variety  of  practical  solutions  attempted  among 
the  municipal  entities  of  the  various  States  and  Provinces. 
All  these  undoubtedly  afford  most  interesting  and  instructive 
examples  of  how  the  same  or  similar  social  problems  may  be 
solved,  or  bungled,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the  differences 
between  our  American  international  developments,  instead  of 
making  for  friction  and  ultimate  abolition,  naturally  afford 
grounds  for  quite  close  and  intimate  relationships. 

At  the  same  time,  as  between  England  and  Canada,  as 
between  the  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  there  has 
been  a  natural  and  persistent  tendency  for  these  separate 
units,  built  on  a  common  democratic  basis,  to  develop  for 
themselves,  both  in  their  domestic  aspects  and  international 
relations,  different  and  instructive  phases  of  self-government. 
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These  variations  are  all  consistent,  however,  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  common  imperial  bonds.  The  relationship  which 
has  evolved  as  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  is  indeed 
completely  undefinable,  but  for  lack  of  a  more  adequate  term 
is  described,  after  the  pioneer  in  this  movement,  as  Dominion 
Status.  It  is  a  term  into  which  almost  anything  may  be 
read,  subject  to  the  instinctive  limitations  as  to  what  remains 
essential  to  the  imperial  relationship.  So  far  this  has  involved 
a  common  racial  basis  and  therefore  a  British  type  of  self- 
government.  On  this  basis  political  and  economic  structures 
may  be  raised,  varying  very  greatly  in  detail  according  to 
the  environment  of  the  different  units  of  the  Empire.  But 
without  these  essentials  Dominion  Status  tends  to  become 
a  rather  meaningless  and  unworkable  relationship,  as  is  being 
more  or  less  impressively  demonstrated  from  time  to  time. 

Even  within  the  normal  developments  of  Dominion 
Status,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  certain  rather  anomalous 
conditions  have  emerged.  At  one  time  we  were  practically 
inevitably  involved  in  all  the  relationships  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  other  chief  Powers  of  the  world;  such  as  trade  policy, 
customs  relations,  emigration  and  immigration,  legal  status, 
individual  and  corporate,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  minor  legal  rights  and  disabilities.  Now,  however, 
most  of  these  relations  have  been  more  or  less  radically  modi¬ 
fied  as  circumstances  arose  and  conditions  changed.  These 
modifications  apply  not  only  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  but  to  our  relations  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  even  with  the  Mother  Country  itself.  In  many 
respects  she  is  treated  by  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  though  she  were  a  foreign  country,  whose  citizens, 
in  relation  to  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  have 
to  conform  to  the  specific  laws  of  each.  Strange  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  in  one  all-important  respect  practically  no  change  has 
taken  place;  this  is  in  the  international  one  covered  by  the 
statement  that  when  Great  Britain  is  at  war  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  are  at  war.  In  other  words,  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain  alone  lies  the  final  decision  as  to 
peace  or  war  between  any  country  and  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  Dominion  Status,  or  in  the 
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ultimate  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  or  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  which  speci¬ 
fically  recognizes  this  relationship  as  obligatory,  where  so 
many  other  formerly  obligatory  features  have  been  changed, 
not  necessarily  by  formal  statement  but  by  accepted  practice. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  late  war  the  United 
States  was  ultimately  involved,  and,  fortunately  for  us,  on  the 
same  side  as  Great  Britain,  but  this  was  entirely  due  to  the 
emergence  of  secondary  conditions  directly  affecting  the 
special  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  resting  entirely 
upon  her  own  decision.  It  is  true  also  that  while  we  should 
not  have  been  involved  in  the  war  simply  because  the  United 
States  became  involved,  yet  her  participation  would  have 
placed  Canada  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  as  would 
necessarily  follow  whenever  the  United  States  might  find 
herself  at  war  with  any  important  power. 

Thus,  in  war  as  in  most  other  matters,  Canadian  inter¬ 
ests  are  necessarily  deeply  involved  with  either  or  both  of 
the  great  Powers— Great  Britain  and  the  United  States— but, 
except  through  them,  very  slightly  with  any  others. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  why  not  assume  that  the  League 
of  Nations  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  outbreak  of  any 
serious  war  in  which  England  or  the  United  States  might  be 
involved?  Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  in  face  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  world,  one  must  admit  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  nations  by  no  means  backward  in  paying  lip-service  to  the 
Goddess  of  Peace,  while  in  all  practical* respects  they  serve 
only  at  the  altar  of  Mars. 

It  were  well  therefore  if  the  chief  economic  lines  in  which 
Canada  could  hope  to  prove  herself  most  successful,  were  such 
as  gave  promise  of  more  or  less  unique  development,  and  in 
most  obvious  harmony  with  her  normal  associates. 

Here  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  natural  resources 
of  Canada  and  their  prospects  of  development  are  essential 
to  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  of  the  most  prominent 
character,  including  such  as  invite  their  realization  in  the 
highest  forms  of  social  improvement,  and  intellectual  and 
artistic  association.  Thus  Canada  is  particularly  well  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  supply  of  food,  raw  or  prepared,  in  the  lines  of 
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grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat  and  fish.  Under  due  conserva¬ 
tion  also  she  can  furnish  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  pulp 
fibre  for  the  production  of  paper  and  myriads  of  allied  prod¬ 
ucts.  She  is  singularly  well  supplied  with  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  semi-precious  metals,  such  as  copper,  nickel, 
zinc,  which  afford  subtle  developments  in  efficiency,  through 
their  amalgamation  with  the  basal  raw  material  of  iron  and 
steel.  Thus  has  been  rendered  possible  the  endless  develop¬ 
ments  of  all  manner  of  delicate  structures  combining  strength 
and  lightness,  such  as  have  revolutionized  the  world  of  to-day. 

Then  there  is,  for  a  northern  climate,  the  marvellously 
efficient  factor  of  electric  power,  which  when  once  brought 
into  use  may  be  infinitely  subdivided  with  great  economy. 
Unlike  coal,  which  is  a  steadily  vanishing  quantity,  electricity 
is  as  permanent  as  the  seasons,  and  even  capable  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  with  every  improvement  in  the  utilizing  of  it. 

These  instances  afford  simply  glances  at  the  exception¬ 
ally  favorable  position  of  Canada  in  an  international  world 
whose  chief  units  are  gradually  emancipating  themselves  from 
a  more  or  less  voluntary  serfdom  to  the  god  of  war.  They 
indicate  how  she  may  face  a  new  and  brighter  future,  in 
which  the  chief  resources  of  the  world  may  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  mankind,  instead  of  seeking  merely  to  repair  the 
losses  of  one  great  world  sacrifice  before  preparing  for 
another  and  still  greater  to  follow.  At  the  same  time,  the 
favorable  position  of  Canada  in  a  new  and  better  world 
should  not  be  regarded  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  de¬ 
veloping  her  latent  resources  as  speedily  as  possible ;  this  were 
simply  another  form  of  reckless  waste  in  squandering  accumu¬ 
lated  resources,  and  thus  throwing  into  the  air  the  stores  of 
accumulated  reserves,  of  which  we  are,  in  all  seriousness, 
merely  trustees  for  successive  generations  to  come. 
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The  subject  of  Inter-Imperial  Trade  has  attracted  more 
than  its  usual  share  of  public  attention  during  recent  months 
by  reason  of  the  revival  of  schemes  for  Empire  Free  Trade, 
or,  failing  that,  the  substitution  by  Great  Britain  of  a  policy 
of  Protection,  with  Imperial  Preference,  for  that  of  Free 
Trade. 

I  use  the  term  “revival”  because  the  schemes  in  question 
have  in  them  nothing  that  is  really  new.  The  idea  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  Customs  Union  or  Zollverein  of  the  British  Empire 
did  not  originate  with  Lord  Beaverbrook.  It  formed,  as 
every  student  of  economic  history  knows,  an  integral  part  of 
the  old  British  Colonial  policy.  But  that  had  practically  been 
forgotten  till,  in  the  eighties  of  last  century,  the  idea  was 
revived  by  the  British  Fair  Trade  League,  and  later  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  move¬ 
ment  long  before  he  formally  entered  on  his  famous  campaign 
for  so-called  Tariff  Reform  which  ended  so  disastrously  in 
1906.  Addressing  the  Dominion  Premiers  at  a  Conference  in 
the  Colonial  Office  in  June,  1897,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said: 

“I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  argue  at  all  upon  the 
advantages  of  such  closer  union.  Strong  as  is  the  bond  of  sentiment,  and 
impossible  as  it  would  be  to  establish  any  kind  of  relations  unless  that 
bond  of  sentiment  existed,  I  believe  we  all  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  still  further  tighten  the  ties  which  bind 
us  together.” 

Then,  as  now,  the  ideal  aimed  at  went  far  beyond  that 
of  mere  fiscal  preference.  It  was  that  of  a  Customs  Union 
of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  basis  of  Free  Trade  between  the 
different  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  protective  tariff  on 
foreign  goods.  To  many  minds— especially  to  those  who  have 
no  leaning  towards  the  study  of  history,  and  no  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  those  immaterial  ties  which,  in  the  words  of 
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Edmund  Burke,  “though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  iron,” — to 
minds  of  that  type  there  naturally  seems  something  comfort¬ 
ingly  real  and  substantial  in  the  notion  of  a  Customs  Union 
which  will,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it,  “bring  to  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  sentiment  the  motives  which  are  derived  from  ma¬ 
terial  and  personal  interest.” 

To  the  practical  business  mind  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  it  was,  however,  abundantly  clear  that  a  Customs  Union, 
on  this  basis  of  inter-imperial  free  trade,  was  the  dream  of  a 
still  unfeatured  future.  But,  if  the  scheme  in  all  its  fulness 
was  impracticable — if  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  was  remote 
— it  was  thought  that  a  gradual  approach  to  it  might  be  made 
by  means  of  a  system  of  differential  duties.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  accordingly  advocated  the  taxation  of  foreign  corn  (ex¬ 
cept  maize),  meat  (except  bacon),  and  dairy  produce,  and 
preferential  duties  on  colonial  wines  and  fruits. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  however,  was  decisively  re¬ 
jected  at  the  general  election  of  1906;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  outreak  of  the  Great  War  that  realization  of  the  danger 
of  relying  on  enemy  sources  for  the  supply  of  certain  articles, 
gave  renewed  life  to  the  idea  of  Imperial  Preference  as  a  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  self-sufficing  British  Empire.  The 
result  was  the  introduction  in  1919  of  preferential  duties  on 
certain  Empire  products.  On  “breakfast-table  articles,” 
motor  spirit  and  tobacco  the  preference  is  one-sixth;  on  wine 
the  preference  varies  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the 
normal  rate;  on  articles  subject  to  the  McKenna  Duties  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  which  had  been  imposed 
in  1915  to  check  importation  of  luxuries,  the  preference  is 
one-third.  Imports  from  the  Empire  are  entirely  exempt 
from  the  “Key  Industry  Duties”  imposed  under  the  “Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act”  of  1921. 

These  protectionist  duties  and  preferences,  which  have 
to  some  extent  prepared  the  way  for  Lord  Beaverbrook,  are 
amongst  the  unpleasant  progeny  of  the  Great  War,  the  in¬ 
variable  associates  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  disloca¬ 
tions,  unemployment  and  unrest  that  war  brings  in  its  train. 
War  has  almost  invariably  as  its  sequel  a  recrudescence  of  the 
protectionist  spirit. 
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When  Lord  Beaverbrook  entered  on  his  crusade  in  July, 
1929,  his  declared  goal  was  “Free  Trade  within  the  British 
Empire,”  with  a  protective  tariff  on  foreign  produce.  More 
daring  than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  declared  that  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  Colonies,  “you  must  put  a  tax  on  food,” 
Lord  Beaverbrook  would  have  Great  Britain  tax  both  food  and 
raw  materials.  But,  a  few  months  later,  seeing  Dominion 
lions  in  the  path  to  the  internal  Free  Trade  goal,  he  substi¬ 
tutes  two  entirely  different  goals.  These  are,  firstly,  unre¬ 
stricted  Free  Trade  between  the  non-self -governing  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dominions,  on  the 
other,  with  a  tariff  barrier  against  the  foreigner.  Secondly, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  there  is  to  be  “Free 
Trade  with  restrictions,”  again  with  protection  against  the 
foreigner.  Thus  Protection  persists  as  the  dominant  idea, 
while  the  internal  Free  Trade  dream  is  slowly  dissolving  as 
the  dreamer  awakes  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Then  along  comes  Mr.  Baldwin  to  shepherd  the  half- 
awakened  wanderer  back  into  camp,  soothed  with  the  promise 
that  some  fragments  of  his  dream  will  yet  be  realized  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  doutful  hypotheses. 

But  assuming  these  political  hypotheses  fulfilled,  what 
is  the  economic  situation  that  confronts  dreamer  and  shepherd 
alike? 

In  a  memorandum  recently  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Economic  Committee,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  compares 
the  external  trade  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  in  the 
years  1913  and  1925  to  1928,  with  world  trade,  and  examines 
also  the  relative  importance  and  direction  of  inter-imperial 
trade  at  those  dates. 

It  is  there  shown  that,  while  between  the  years  1913  and 
1927,  the  total  value  of  world  trade  (i.e.  import  and  export, 
excluding  re-exports),  allowing  for  the  change  in  price  levels, 
increased  by  20  per  cent.,  that  of  the  British  Empire  Coun¬ 
tries  increased  by  27V£  per  cent.,  and  amounted  at  the  latter 
date  to  approximately  29 V2  per  cent,  of  the  total  world  trade. 

The  increase  in  Empire  trade  was  about  26i/2  per  cent,  in 
inter-imperial  trade  and  about  28  per  cent,  in  Empire-foreign 
trade.  But  in  the  statistics  of  inter-imperial  trade  each  item 
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appears  twice,  once  as  an  export  and  again  as  an  import;  and 
thus,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  Empire-foreign 
trade,  the  inter-imperial  figures  should  be  halved.  This 
being  done,  the  ratio  of  inter-imperial  to  total  Empire  trade 
is  found  to  be  24.6  per  cent,  in  1913  and  24.3  per  cent,  in  1927. 
But,  excluding  the  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  (which  was 
not  inter-imperial  in  the  earlier  year),  the  percentage  for 
1927  becomes  221/2-  Thus  it  appears  that  direct  Empire- 
foreign  trade  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  inter-imperial 
trade,  though,  as  explained  in  the  “Memorandum,”  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  decline  in  the  entrepot  trade  at  London  in 
Empire  goods. 

Again,  between  1913  and  1927  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
countries  overseas  with  the  mother  country,  relatively  to  their 
total  trade,  declined  a  little  over  8  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
imports  from,  and  almost  41/2  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  being  in  the  latter  year  in  each  case 
about  36  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  this  while  “in  the  Empire 
Overseas  imports  have  at  least  kept  pace  in  quantity  with  the 
world  change  and  are  probably  slightly  above  it,  while  exports 
have  increased  at  a  rate  approaching  double  the  world’s  pace.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain’s  trade  with  the  Em¬ 
pire  Overseas,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  relatively  to 
her  total  trade,  increased  between  the  years  mentioned  by  a 
little  over  3/2  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  imports  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  exports  of  native 
produce. 

In  1927  the  United  Kingdom  actually  imported  about  37 
per  cent,  more  produce  from  the  Empire  Overseas  than  in 
1913.  During  the  same  period  her  exports  to  the  Empire 
Overseas  fell  off  about  9  per  cent.,  and  that  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  30  per  cent.  “As  a  whole,  her  trade  with  the  Empire 
Overseas  increased  by  some  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent.,  while 
that  with  foreign  countries  as  stationary  or  declined  some¬ 
what.” 

Nevertheless,  in  1927  only  about  24  per  cent,  of  Great 
Britain’s  imports  for  home  consumption  came  from,  and  43 
per  cent,  of  her  exports  of  native  produce  went  to  the  Over¬ 
seas  Empire.  In  1929,  according  to  the  British  “Board  of 
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Trade  Journal,”  the  figures  are  26  per  cent,  for  imports  and 
41  per  cent,  for  exports.  Since  1913,  in  fact,  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  total  exports  of  British  goods  have  declined  about  18 
per  cent.,  while  her  imports  have  increased  “but  not  so  rapidly 
as  for  the  world  as  a  whole.” 

Thus,  while  “the  Empire  Overseas  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  the  United  Kingdom  both  as  a  market  for 
produce  and  as  a  source  of  supply,”  it  still  remains  much  more 
important  in  both  these  respects  for  foreign  countries. 

With  anything  even  very  much  less  than  the  present  75 
per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  a  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  Overseas  Empire 
trade  of  a  similar  character;  with  the  United  Kingdom  de¬ 
pendent,  as  in  1928,  on  foreign  sources  for  63  per  cent,  of  her 
imported  food  and  over  73  per  cent,  of  her  imported  raw 
material;  with  the  great  self-governing  dominions  wedded  as 
they  are,  however  unwisely,  to  the  policy  of  high  tariffs  for 
the  protection  of  their  growing  manufacturing  industries,  all 
the  dreamer’s  “cloud-capp’d  towers”  and  “gorgeous  palaces” 
of  Imperial  economic  unity  must,  “like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,”  vanish  into  thin  air. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  British  Empire,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  already  produces  in  one  or  other  of  its  provinces, 
nearly  every  important  staple  of  commerce,  and  there  is  a 
superficial  attractiveness  in  the  plea  that  we  should  make  that 
Empire  self-sufficing,  and  thus  realize  on  a  larger  stage  the 
old  English  ideal  and  “live  of  our  own.” 

Now,  apart  altogether  from  any  political  advantages  it 
may  bring,  the  ideal  of  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  makes 
an  obvious  appeal  on  economic  grounds,  by  reason  of  its  so  far 
permitting  of  not  only  greater  territorial  division  of  industry, 
with  consequent  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Empire’s  produce,  but  also,  through  freedom  of  ex¬ 
change,  of  an  increase  in  the  satisfaction  or  utility  derived 
from  each  unit  of  that  produce.  But  when  that  ideal  is  to  be 
sought  by  the  ei  ection  of  a  tariff  barrier  against  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  the  trade  statistics  seems  to  indicate  that  the  gain  from 
increased  division  of  labor  and  freedom  of  exchange  within  the 
Empire  may  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  loss  in  these  re¬ 
spects  in  our  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
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From  the  economic  standpoint,  then,  it  appears  that  a 
self-sufficing  Empire  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  undesir¬ 
able;  and  it  follows  that  the  policy  of  attempting  gradually 
to  approximate  to  it,  by  means  of  preferential  customs  duties 
on  Empire  products,  is  economically  unsound. 

At  the  Conference  in  1907,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said: 

“We  have  done  everything  that  we  could  to  throw  the  whole  of  our 
trade  towards  Great  Britain.  Not  only  have  we  done  it  by  preference, 
by  legislation,  but  we  have  forced  our  trade  against  the  laws  of  nature 
and  geography.” 

Now,  while  this  policy  may  at  the  time  have  been  good 
politics,  and  may  be  good  politics  to-day,  good  economics  would 
seem  to  require  that  we  utilize  rather  than  combat  Nature’s 
forces.  But  perhaps  we  should  revise  our  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  set  about  a  quiet  contemplation  of  the  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  dissipation  of  energy.  Failiing  such  a  revision,  we 
must  continue  to  regard  it  as  sound  policy  to  allow  trade  to 
flow  freely  in  its  natural  channels. 

In  practice,  however,  the  policy  of  fiscal  preference  for 
Empire  goods,  as  hitherto  pursued  by  Canada  and  the  other 
Dominions,  has  been  productive  of  less  economic  waste  than 
might  be  supposed.  This  may  doubtless  be  partly  due  to  the 
very  sparing  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  But  at 
its  best  tariff  preference  is  only  one,  and  generally  a  relatively 
small  factor  in  determining  the  currents  of  international 
trade.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  recent  extension 
of  the  British  Preference  by  Canada,  it  seems  clear  that  in 
the  past  that  Preference  has  had  little  effect  in  diverting 
Canadian  custom  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

The  truth  is  that  the  fraction  of  Canada’s  trade  with 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  which  any  possible  tariff 
preference  could  divert  to  Great  Britain,  is,  at  the  best,  very 
small.  And,  as  all  men  know,  the  Preference  does  not  give, 
and  was  never  meant  to  give,  to  British  trade  an  advantage 
such  as  would  admit  of  serious  competition  with  the  projected 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country — those  hoary-haired 
“infants”  that  still  cry  for  the  feeding  bottle  of  Protection. 
Thus,  in  his  Budget  Speech,  Mr.  Dunning,  speaking  of  the 
duties  on  iron  and  steel,  said : 
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“In  revising  the  schedule  the  government  has  kept  in  mind  first  the 
national  necessity  of  maintaining  an  efficient  and  self-reliant  iron  and 
steel  industry  supplying  Canadian  consumer  demand  at  reasonable  prices.” 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  asked  whether  any  industry  that 
needs  to  be  bolstered  up  at  the  public  expense  can  fairly  be 
described  as  “self-reliant.”  A  more  appropriate  adjective 
would  seem  to  be  “parasitic.” 

In  any  case,  Canada’s  fiscal  policy  is  firmly  rooted  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  manufacturing  industries.  There  is  no  question 
of  her  ever  agreeing,  as  was  once  suggested  by  the  leader  of 
the  English  Tariff  Reform  party,  to  leave  certain  industries 
to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  preference  for  Canadian  corn, 
(i.e.,  wheat)  in  the  British  market.  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  never  agree  to  that.  On  the  contrary,  they  look  with 
anything  but  favor  on  the  British  imports  which  come  in 
under  the  existing  tariff  preference. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  as  new  industries  arise  the  tariff 
will  be  raised  so  as  to  render  the  preferential  rate  harmless, 
i.e.,  to  keep  it  such  as  will  effectively  prevent  serious  com¬ 
petition  with  Canadian  products  in  the  home  market.  This 
is  what  we  should  expect,  reasoning  on  general  principles  and 
taking  human  nature  as  it  is ;  and  the  history  of  preferential 
rates  in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
shows  that  it  is  what  actually  happens.  The  system  of  Pro¬ 
tection  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  really 
effective  preference  on  goods  that  can  be  produced  at  home. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  statistics 
given  in  the  Canada  Year  Book  show  that  in  1928  the 
average  ad  valorem  duty  on  dutiable  British  imports  into  Can¬ 
ada  was  25.6  per  cent,  and  all  British  imports  20.6  per  cent., 
whereas  the  average  duty  on  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  23.3  per  cent.,  and  all  imports  from  the  United 
States  13.5  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  British  goods  are 
manufactured  articles  subject  to  duty.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  percentage  of  British  imports  free  of  duty  was  onlv 
8.98  per  cent,  of  the  total  duty  free  imports,  whereas  the  free 
imports  from  the  United  States  formed  76.06  per  cent,  of  the 
total  free  imports. 
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But  if,  on  the  side  of  the  Dominions,  their  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  Protection  prohibits  any  substantial  movement 
in  the  way  of  preferential  duties  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  Great  Britain,  on  her 
side,  is  even  more  unlikely  to  erect  a  protective  tariff  against 
foreign  goods  for  the  sake  of  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  the  produce  of  the  Overseas  Empire. 

Such  a  policy  would  involve,  to  begin  with,  differential 
duties  on  the  importation  from  foreign  countries  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  wool,  timber,  and  cotton,  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  production  in  Australia,  Canada,  India  and  the  Sudan. 
Now,  if  this  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  clearly  be  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  article  in  the  British  market.  If  the  Dominion 
produce  can  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  there  is  no  need 
of  protection.  It  is,  then,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  scheme 
that  it  will  raise  the  price.  But  if  the  price  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  is  raised,  that  raises  the  cost  of  British  manufacturers 
and  thus  Great  Britain  is  handicapped  in  neutral  markets, 
and  profits,  and  ultimately  wages,  must  suffer. 

At  the  same  time,  with  incomes  reduced,  the  British  are 
being  invited  to  pay  more  for  their  food — to  tax,  for  example, 
the  importation  of  Roumanian  and  Argentine  wheat  in  order  to 
promote  its  production  in  Canada.  Now,  a  higher  cost  of 
living  means,  other  things  equal,  a  higher  cost  of  labor,  and 
how  would  that  again  react  on  British  manufacturers  and 
British  shipping?  Of  course  it  is  argued  that  ultimately  and 
in  the  long  run — that  very  portentous  phrase — the  Dominions 
could  supply  Great  Britain  without  any  rise  in  price.  Even 
granting  the  ultimately,  and  how  remote  it  is  the  statistics 
already  quoted  have  shown,  still  in  the  meantime  the  mischief 
done  would  be  fatal.  Consider  too,  that  for  Great  Britain  to 
rely  on  the  Empire  for  her  food  supply  would  be  to  risk  ex¬ 
treme  fluctuations  in  price,  for  of  Empire  sources  of  supply, 
Western  Canada  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  regarded  as 
moderately  reliable,  and  how  variable  that  is  recent  experi¬ 
ence  shows. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that,  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point,  the  whole  policy  of  fiscal  preference  rests  on  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  real  advantages  of  international  trade.  It 
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can  only  be  defended  if  taken  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Free  Trade.  If  Canada,  for  example,  were  to  make  a  real 
reduction  of  her  protective  duties  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
that  would  benefit  not  only  the  United  Kingdom  but  Canada 
herself,  for  it  would  mean,  so  far,  a  removal  of  the  unecono¬ 
mic  restrictions  of  Protection.  But  in  that  case,  a  still  better 
plan  would  be  to  reduce  Canada’s  protective  duties  on  imports 
from  all  countries ;  for  that,  by  allowing  her  productive 
powers  to  follow  their  natural  channels,  would  tend  to  enrich 
the  country  more  surely  than  any  protective  policy  can  ever 
do. 


To  those  who,  ignoring  the  indirect  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  debts,  argue  that  we  should  buy  preferably  from  those 
nations  that  buy  from  us,  Adam  Smith’s  comment  may  be 
commended : 

“As  they  give  us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended,  we  should  give  them 
ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  thus  erected  into 
political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire;  for  it  is  the  most 
underling  tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own 
customers.  A  great  trader  purchases  his  goods  always  where  they  are 
cheapest  and  best,  without  regard  to  any  little  interest  of  this  kind.” 

From  the  political  standpoint,  the  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing 
Empire,  to  be  attained  by  fiscal  preferences  and  trade  restric¬ 
tions,  is  surely  an  utterly  false  one.  It  is  claimed  that  it  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  the  different  Dominions 
and  Colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  mother  Ccountry,  and 
to  lessen  Great  Britain’s  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials.  But  there  is  grave  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  not  bring  discord  rather  than  har¬ 
mony  in  its  train. 

Let  Great  Britain  grant  preferential  treatment  to  the 
produce  of  one  part  of  the  Emprie,  she  must,  on  the  principle 
of  formal  justice,  extend  equivalent  favours  to  the  staple  pro¬ 
ducts  of  other  parts.  The  duty  on  foreign  produce  which 
would  benefit  one  Dominion  would  be  opposed  as  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  others,  while  the  British  people  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  look  with  favour  on  a  policy  which  raised  the 
cost  of  living,  on  the  one  hand,  and  crippled  both  their  manu¬ 
facturing  and  shipping  industries,  on  the  other. 
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Moreover,  the  dependence  complained  of  is,  after  all,  mu¬ 
tual,  and  in  some  respects  a  source  of  strength  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  it  gives  others  an  interest  in  her  welfare.  An  Empire 
dependent  economically  on  others  has  others  economically  de¬ 
pendent  on  it.  The  growth  of  commerce  is  a  guarantee,  and 
the  best  guarantee,  for  peace.  It  was  largely  by  reason  of 
monopolistic  trade  restrictions  that  Great  Britain  lost  the 
major  part  of  her  first  Empire.  Her  liberal  trade  policy  alone 
has  made  possible  the  creation  and  retention  of  another  and 
a  greater  Empire. 
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Even  at  a  time  when  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
essential  unity  of  history  and  of  the  folly  of  considering  any 
one  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  or  any  one  group  of  the 
world’s  population  in  isolation  from  the  rest,  there  seems  some 
reason  for  making  a  separate  study  of  international  relations 
in  the  Pacific  Area.  There  is  something  novel  and  unique 
about  these  relations.  In  the  world  at  large  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  the  normal  arrangement  that  peoples  should  be 
grouped  in  national  states,  each  enjoying  as  much  sovereignty 
as  is  compatible  with  its  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  isolation  of  the  United  States,  the  status  of  a  British 
Dominion,  the  immunities  of  a  South  American  republic,  ap¬ 
pear  as  anomalies  which  can  best  be  dealt  with  as  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule.  But  in  the  Pacific  Area  there  are  only  two 
normal  national  states: — Japan  and  Siam.  Side  by  side  with 
these  we  have  every  manner  of  exceptional  case:  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  not  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  three  British  Dominions;  South  America  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republics  which  are  subject  to  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine;  China,  which  has  a  provisional  rather  than  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  is  subject  to  treaty  rights  and  other 
claims  which  impair  her  sovereignty ;  the  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  of  Britain,  France  and  Holland,  which  bring  three 
European  powers  into  close  relations  with  the  Pacific  where 
they  represent  two  interests,  their  own  and  that  of  their  de¬ 
pendents  ;  the  Mandates  of  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  give  a  peculiar  status  to  the  mandated  populations  and 
a  direct  interest  to  the  League  of  Nations;  and  finally  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Korea,  which  aspire  to  independence. 

These  differences  in  political  status  correspond  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  culture  and  in  economic  development  which  give  im¬ 
mense  variety  to  the  Pacific  Area.  Everywhere  we  find  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  in  contact  or  even  in  conflict.  In  contact  and 
in  conflict  there  is  nothing  new,  but  it  is  unprecedented  for 
two  great  groups  of  civilizations — which  we  loosely  designate 
as  East  and  West  to  find  themselves  in  close  communication 
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with  one  another  at  a  time  when  the  economic  disparity  be¬ 
tween  them  is  so  great  that  the  normal  living  wage  for  a 
family  in  the  East  would  not  sustain  the  life  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  West.  Even  without  this  economic  disparity 
contact  between  East  and  West  would  give  rise  to  serious 
difficulties,  for  their  peoples  have  not  that  common  heritage 
of  legal,  political  and  religious  antecedents  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  a  certain  unity  between  the  people  of  Europe  and 
those  which  they  planted  or  dominated  beyond  the  seas. 

Briefly,  there  are  a  number  of  problems  to  be  settled  in 
the  Pacific  Area  which  have  no  exact  counterpart  elsewhere 
or  in  the  past.  These  problems  are  interesting  in  themselves 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  wide-spread  and  intelligent  interest 
in  them  may  facilitate  their  peaceful  solution.  The  very  no¬ 
velty  of  the  conflicts  of  interest  which  arise  in  the  Pacific 
Area  affords  some  ground  for  hoping  that  they  may  be  studied 
seriously  and  dispassionately  before  they  become  embittered 
by  acrimonious  controversy.  There  have  been  important  wars 
in  the  Pacific  but  no  general  war  and  no  trans-Pacific  war.  In 
one  way  or  another  each  government  can  clear  itself  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Great  War  and  help  to  give  to  the  Pacific  some¬ 
thing  of  that  charm  for  peace-mongers  which  our  southern 
boundary  already  possesses.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  unless 
self-satisfaction  prevents  the  realization  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  and  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  should  be  merely 
a  basis  for  constructive  efforts  fo»*  the  promotion  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation. 

Perhaps  it  is  right  to  consider  the  problem  of  maintaining 
peace  as  the  most  urgent  of  those  which  confront  the  nations 
in  the  Pacific  Area.  When  we  place  peace  high  on  the  list  of 
the  objectives  of  each  nation  we  do  not  mean  that  peace  would, 
or  should,  be  sought  at  the  cost  of  self-respect  or  of  vital 
economic  interests.  We  merely  mean  that  each  nation  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  believing  that  its  own  vital  interests  are  so  reasonable 
that  it  is  never  likely  to  have  to  elect  between  sacrificing  them 
and  fighting.  This  optimism  is  natural  but  not  always  jus¬ 
tified.  The  importance  of  peace  to  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  recognized  and  even  overrated.  As  at  May  1st,  1929, 
Mr.  Maurice  Hindus  wrote,1  “I  am  reasonably  confident  that 


1  Maurice  Hindus,  Humanity  Uprooted,  Cape,  London,  1929,  p.  229. 
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had  Chang-tso-Lin  or  his  successors  seized  the  Chinese  East¬ 
ern  Railway,  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  a  half  in¬ 
terest,  the  Russians  would  not  send  a  single  soldier  on  Chinese 
soil  to  fight.”  The  well  planned  and  well  executed  war  of  192£ 
was  conducted  with  a  limited  objective  and  was  not  made  the 
occasion  for  exaggerated  demands.  This  particular  question 
seems  to  be  well  on  a  way  to  a  settlement,  but  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  incidents  may  arise  at  any  time  while  there  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  China  which  has  to  preserve  its  prestige  with  its  own 
people  by  displaying  exemplary  energy  in  defending  their 
claims  against  foreign  nations.  An  equally  constant  danger 
lies  in  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  abandon  its 
loyalty  to  revolution.  For  the  moment  an  understanding  has 
been  reached  with  Japan,  probably  the  most  sensitive  of 
states  on  the  question  of  propaganda,  but  were  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation  to  arise  in  that  country  it  seems  unlikely 
that  this  understanding  would  be  observed. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  vital  interests  might  en¬ 
danger  peace,  were  it  not  that  a  real  safeguard  lies  in  a  dis¬ 
parity  of  strength  which  would  make  war  unnecessary.  Japan 
is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  supplies  from  Man¬ 
churia  and  on  markets  in  China.  These  might  be  interfered 
with  by  high  tariffs,  by  boycotts,  or  by  internal  disorder.  We 
therefore  find  Japan  reluctant  to  accede  to  complete  tariff 
autonomy  ior  China;  insistent  that  a  pact  to  renounce  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  is  incomplete  without  an 
understanding  that  boycotts  are  to  be  renounced  as  well;  and 
determined  to  maintain  military  forces  in  Manchuria  which 
will  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  three  Eastern  provinces  by 
civil  war.  The  need  for  all  these  measures  would  disappear  if 
there  were  a  strong  and  friendly  government  in  China.  It 
is  obviously  a  vicious  circle  if  the  existence  of  foreign  privi¬ 
leges  in  China  prevents  the  formation  of  a  strong  government 
without  which  the  privileges  cannot  safely  be  given  up.  There 
is  also  a  real  possibility  that  our  idea  of  a  strong  and  compe¬ 
tent  government  is  impossible  of  realization  in  China  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  we  are  told  that  non-coercive  com¬ 
munism  is  impossible  with  us :  because  it  is  contrary  to  human 
nature.  It  is  pleasanter  to  hope  that  the  Chinese  will  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  it  is  natural  for  us  in  Canada  to  feel 
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that  the  development  of  a  competent  government  is  so  desir¬ 
able  that  any  risks  are  worth  while  if  they  make  its  creation 
substantially  more  probable.  But  “any  risks”  do  not  for  us 
mean  a  matter  of  life  and  death  as  they  do  to  Japan.  Until 
these  uncertainties  are  cleared  up  we  must  recognize  that  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East  is  fraught  with  danger  for  which, 
if  we  are  reasonable  in  our  standards  of  national  duty,  no  one 
is  to  be  blamed. 

The  question  of  the  right  to  emigrate,  or  more  widely  of 
the  right  to  share  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  peoples  who  were  most  mobile 
in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  is 
not  at  the  present  time  a  cause  of  international  friction,  for 
the  countries  with  the  smaller  resources  are  in  no  position  to 
exercise  pressure  on  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  and  in¬ 
deed  are  driven  to  emphasize  the  rights  of  national  sove¬ 
reignty  and  full  ownership  of  natural  resources  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  rapacity  of  the  richer  nations. 
What  will  happen  in  the  future  is  another  matter.  The  poor 
will  insist  on  the  sanctity  of  property  until  a  police  force  is 
organized,  but  then  they  may  become  socialists! 

But  the  self-respect  of  Asiatic  peoples  is  seriously  affected 
when  race  alone  is  made  the  ground  for  exclusion,  or  when 
race  is  made  the  basis  for  discriminatory  legislation  against 
resident  aliens,  the  basis  for  refusing  naturalization,  or  for 
refusing  to  those  who  naturalize  the  same  rights  which  are 
accorded  to  other  naturalized  aliens.  For  the  moment,  China 
is  powerless  and  the  champion  of  Asiatic  rights  is  Japan.  The 
worst  offender  is  the  United  States.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  real  risk  of  conflict  between  these  two  powers  ?  Once 
more  disparity  of  force  seems  the  safeguard.  Japan  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense  is  rather  like  a  strong  man  with  a  weak  heart  who 
can  strike  a  heavy  blow  but  who  cannot  strike  often.  United 
States  is  not  alone  in  refusing  to  recognize  racial  equality.  As 
long  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  take  the  same 
stand  a  conflict  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  If  these  countries 
were  won  over  to  the  idea  of  race  equality  the  conflict  would 
be  needless. 

Even  to  a  demand  based  on  self-respect  these  considera¬ 
tions  supply  an  answer.  A  reasoned  attempt  to  acquire  mar- 
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kets  and  outlets  for  emigration  by  force  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for  no  economic  advantage  would  justify  a  serious 
risk  of  economic  extinction.  There  are  no  foreign  markets 
which  would  replace  the  American  market  for  silk. 

If  we  may  assume  that  governments  will  exercise  common 
sense  and  that  peoples  will  exercise  good  temper  there  seems 
to  be  no  serious  danger  of  more  than  localized  disturbances 
of  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  near  future.  Indeed  there 
seems  no  need  for  special  diplomatic  machinery  to  maintain 
it,  such  as  a  regional  association  under  American  auspices, 
and  no  occasion  for  diplomatic  activity  on  the  part  of  Canada. 

The  vital  problem  of  the  Pacific  is  not  one  to  whose  solu¬ 
tion  force  can  make  a  useful  contribution.  It  is  basically 
economic.  Two  totally  different  economic  systems  have  been 
brought  into  close  intercourse  with  one  another.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  the  West  control  over  the  forces  of  nature 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  This  development 
has  been  possible  because,  along  with  the  growth  of  know¬ 
ledge,  has  gone  the  accumulation  of  vast  stores  of  capital, 
and  because  natural  resources  have  been  available  on  a  scale 
that  has  made  it  possible  to  replace  manpower  by  mechanical 
power,  and  skill  by  highly  complicated  machinery,  both  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  agriculture,  without  widespread  unemployment. 
The  life  of  society  has  accommodated  itself  to  these  changes. 
Our  system  of  education,  our  political  arrangements,  our  legal 
organization,  and  above  all  our  attitude  towards  life  have  com¬ 
bined  to  facilitate  what  we  understand  by  economic  progress. 
In  the  East  many  of  these  bases  for  economic  development 
are  lacking.  There  is  a  shortage  of  capital,  labour  is  abundant 
and  is  frequently  cheaper  than  mechanical  substitutes  which 
would  be  unhesitatingly  used  in  the  West.  The  structure  of 
society  has  not  yet  been  transformed  to  fit  it  for  economic 
development  on  western  lines  and  it  is  not  beyond  dispute  that 
such  a  transformation  is  desirable,  for  economic  progress  may 
be  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost.  The  vital  problem  of  the 
Pacific  is  how  the  intercourse  between  East  and  West  is  to 
be  regulated  what  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  aimed  at  and  what 
immediate  action  is  to  be  taken. 

Free  economic  intercourse  between  East  and  West  would 
involve  serious  dangers  to  both.  Labour  would  migrate  in 
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search  of  higher  wages  and  capital  in  search  of  higher  profits. 
The  West  would  be  threatened  with  conditions  under  which 
its  present  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour  would  become 
unemployed  and  unemployable,  furnishing  a  class  of  poor 
white.  The  East  might  have  to  face  the  large  scale  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  would  attend  the  rapid  replacement  of  labour  by 
machinery,  a  type  of  unemployment  which  appears  to  be 
latent  in  Japan  to-day.  Even  if  the  movement  of  labour  were 
restricted  by  immigration  laws,  somewhat  similar  results 
might  ensue  from  the  free  movement  of  goods,  as  industries 
would  move  in  search  of  labour.  In  practice  we  find  that  the 
movement  of  goods  is  restricted  by  tariffs  which  each  nation 
imposes  in  its  own  interests,  real  or  supposed.  But  no  nation 
can  protect  its  export  trade  by  its  tariff,  and  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  development  of  some  highly  advantageous 
trade  may  be  retarded  or  even  rendered  impossible.  In  the 
regulation  of  trade  there  is  room  for  bargaining  and  compro¬ 
mise — or  better  still  for  cordial  co-operation.  If  too  much  is 
not  attempted  at  once  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in 
encouraging  Eastern  countries  to  seek  to  establish  for  their 
industrial  workers  hours  and  conditions  of  work  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  in  the  West,  and  in  seeking  to  move  to¬ 
wards  a  similar  standard  of  living  for  workers  of  equal  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

After  all,  most  countries  seek  the  advantages  or  foreign 
trade  and  almost  the  whole  of  Canada’s  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Area  lies  in  the  prospective  development  of  her  trade  and  in 
the  turn  which  this  development  may  give  to  her  economic 
life.  It  is  to  this  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  that  we  should 
give  our  keenest  attention.  We  should  think  out  our  policy  on 
broad  and  comprehensive  lines  and  act  boldly. 

First  of  all,  we  should  decide  whether  the  Canadians  who 
wish  to  maintain  against  their  fellow  citizens  of  Asiatic  race 
discriminatory  legislation  which  is  deeply  resented  ought  not 
to  give  way  to  those  who  look  towards  a  forward  policy  for 
Canadian  trade  in  the  Orient.  This  question  must  be  faced 
some  day  and  there  are  decided  advantages  in  dealing  with  it 
now.  If  we  voluntarily  treat  Chinese  and  Japanese  alike  in 
matters  of  immigration,  and  remove  racial  disabilities  of  a 
discriminatory  character  from  men  and  women  of  Asiatic 
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race  permanently  resident  in  our  country  so  that  they  enjoy 
the  same  position  as  other  aliens,  if  they  are  aliens,  or  as 
other  Canadians,  if  they  are  British  subjects,  we  can  com¬ 
mand  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient.  We  shall 
almost  certainly  have  to  take  these  steps  some  day  and  “Bis 
dat  qui  cito  dat” 

The  next  step  is  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
Japan  and  China  by  which  we  should  endeavour  to  secure 
access  to  their  markets  for  those  products  in  which  we  are 
likely  to  enjoy  permanent  advantages,  and  by  which  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  concede  access  to  our  markets  to  goods  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  The  highly  protective  tariff  of  Japan  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle,  but  if  we  begin  by  rationalizing  our  treatment  of  resi¬ 
dent  Asiatics  we  are  in  a  very  strong  position  for  advocating 
a  rationalization  of  trade  in  the  Pacific. 

In  a  paper  which  is  to  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Canadian  Political  Science  Association  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  more  than  the  most  general  survey  of  Pacific  relations. 

I  have  attempted  to  maintain  that  the  negative  aspect  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  the  preservation  of  peace,  requires  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  common  sense,  some  self-control,  and  reasonable 
consideration  for  the  self-respect  of  others.  On  the  other 
hand  the  positive  aspect  of  international  relations,  which  in 
the  Pacific  Area  involves  nothing  less  than  the  gradual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  measure  of  economic  quality  between  Asia  and 
America,  offers  problems  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity 
requiring  for  their  solution  not  merely  the  knowledge  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  society  to  set  themselves 
to  acquire  and  to  disseminate,  but  a  degree  of  courage  and 
foresight  in  our  statesmen  for  which  it  is  almost  too  optimis¬ 
tic  to  hope. 


THE  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE  OF  DISSOLUTION  OF 

PARLIAMENT 

EUGENE  A.  FORSEY 

The  broad  field  of  British  constitutional  practice  is  rich  in 
subtle  and  perplexing  questions,  but  I  doubt  if  it  presents  any 
subtler  or  more  perplexing  than  this  one.  Constitutional 
writers  are  accustomed  to  dismiss  it  with  a  few  swift  and 
simple  generalizations,  and  perhaps  a  long  list  of  examples 
which  only  serve  to  reveal  the  weaknesses  of  the  principles 
they  are  supposed  to  illustrate.  No  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject  exists.  Recent  controversies,  however,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  interesting  speculations,  which,  with  some 
of  the  older  contributions,  deserve  at  least  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  legal  power  of  the  Crown  in  this  matter  is,  fortun¬ 
ately,  beyond  question.  Throughout  the  Empire,  except  in 
the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Sovereign  or  his  representative  may, 
at  law,  grant,  refuse,  or  force  dissolution,  entirely  at  his  own 
discretion.  In  the  Free  State,  the  prerogative  of  dissolution 
still  belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  its  exercise  is  governed  by 
statute  law,  by  the  written  Constitution.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  can  be  dissolved  only  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  only  while  the  Council  commands  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber.  It  is  therefore  never  posible  for  an  Irish  Min¬ 
istry  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  appeal  to  the 
electorate;  a  striking  departure  from  British  practice. 

The  Free  State,  however,  is  in  this  respect  unique  among 
British  communities.  Elsewhere  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 
remains  in  legal  theory  absolute,  and  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  power  is  regulated  by  convention  alone.  Our  problem  re¬ 
solves  itself  therefore  into  two  parts:  (1)  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  convention?  and  (2)  What  precisely  are  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  special  point? 

Convention  is  often  used  loosely  to  mean  simply  prece¬ 
dent.  To  many  people,  whatever  is  unprecedented  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This,  I  think,  is  far  too  narrow  a  view.  Precedent 
is  an  important  element  in  the  conventions  of  the  Constitution, 
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but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  only  element.  History  seldom 
repeats  itself.  Unprecedented  situations  arise,  and  prece¬ 
dents,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  have  to  be  applied  or  adapted 
to  new  conditions.  This  adapation  involves  the  use  of  reason, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  sense  of  the  term.  We  have  to  con¬ 
sider  not  merely  the  letter  of  precedent  but  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Constitution.  Every  precedent  begins  by  be¬ 
ing  unprecedented.  Pitt’s  unprecedented  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  1784  was  denounced  by  Fox  as  unconstitutional. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fox  and  Grenville  in  1806  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  most  imposing  array  of  precedents  to  defend  the 
inclusion  of  Ellenborough,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  deny  the  principle  of  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Ministry.  Fox  stood  in  each  case,  squarely  on 
precedent;  in  each  case,  constitutional  authorities  now  agree, 
he  was  hopelessly  wrong.  Innovations  in  constitutional  prac¬ 
tice,  or  developments  of  old  precedents  must  be  judged  by 
one  criterion  and  one  only :  Do  they  fulfill  the  aim  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  “the  powers  of  governments  shall  be  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  nation?” 

What  then  are  the  conventions  in  regard  to  dissolution? 
Here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  propose  to  consider  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  separately.  In  Great  Britain  the 
precedents  in  themselves  present  no  great  difficulty.  (1)  For 
two  centuries  the  prerogative  of  dissolution  has  never  been 
exercised  except  on  the  advice  of  Ministers.  This  precedent, 
indeed,  grew  up  very  gradually,  and  has  only  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  for  something  like  seventy  years.  Queen  Victoria,  in 
her  early  years,  spoke  of  the  power  to  dissolve  as  discretion¬ 
ary,  and  in  1858  refused  Lord  Derby  permission  to  announce 
that  in  the  event  of  defeat  of  his  Government  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Parliament  would  be  dissolved.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  she  consulted  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  while  en¬ 
dorsing  her  action,  advised  her  that  if  Lord  Derby  demanded 
a  dissolution  she  would  be  obliged  to  grant  it.  (2)  At  least 
three  times— in  1784,  1831,  and  1924— the  prerogative  has 
been  used  to  enable  a  Ministry  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  appeal  to  the  electorate. 

So  far  the  verdict  of  history  seems  to  be  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  in  Great  Britain  has  in  fact  no  discretion  in  dissolving 
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Parliament.  But  do  the  precedents  really  justify  leaping  to 
this  conclusion?  Two  details  are  worth  noting:  (a)  On  no 
occasion  did  a  Ministry  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ask  for  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  response  to 
that  Ministry’s  own  appeal,  (b)  On  no  occasion  has  a  Ministry 
asked  for  a  dissolution  while  a  motion  of  censure  against  it 
was  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  strict  accuracy, 
therefore,  precedent  in  Great  Britain  fully  establishes  no  more 
than  this: — In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  prerogativte  is 
used  according  to  the  advice  of  Ministers  provided  that  no 
motion  of  censure  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
provided  that  the  Ministry  is  not  appealing  from  the  adverse 
verdict  of  a  House  of  Commons  elected  as  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  already  granted  to  that  same  Ministry.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  recognized  convention  on  the  subject.  I 
only  say  that  precedent  proves  no  more  than  this. 

But  if  the  strict  letter  of  precedent  carries  us  no  further 
than  this,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  combinations  of 
circumstances  in  which  we  shall  have  to  turn  not  to  history, 
but  to  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  question, 
is  the  sovereign  bound  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  Ministers 
under  any  conceivable  conditions,  remains  open.  Here  the 
opinions  of  constitutional  authorities  become  pertinent. 

Sir  William  Anson’s  view  is  that  in  Britain  the  request 
for  dissolution  cannot  be  constitutionally  refused.  This  ver¬ 
dict  has  at  first  sight  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  finality. 
It  is  a  rule  of  thumb.  It  requires  no  exercise  of  reason,  and 
wayfaring  sovereigns,  though  fools,  may  not  err  therein. 
But  much  of  its  seductiveness  is  destroyed  by  its  author’s 
further  explanation  that  the  request  for  dissolution  cannot 
always  be  constitutionally  made,  but  “only  if  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  majority  of 
the  electorate  are  at  variance” — reasons  which  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  by-elections,  new  issues,  the  espousal  by  the  party 
in  power  of  an  important  new  item  of  policy,  or  such  new  elec¬ 
toral  regulations  as  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  In  other 
words,  the  sovereign  cannot  constitutionally  refuse  an  un¬ 
constitutional  request:  a  curious  doctrine,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  and  one  which  reduces  the  sovereign’s  usefulness  to  micro¬ 
scopic  proportions.  If  Anson  is  right,  the  functions  of  the 
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Crown  could  be  performed  almost  as  well,  and  far  more  cheap¬ 
ly,  by  a  dictaphone  or  by  Professor  Leacock’s  “iron  man.” 

But  Anson’s  authority,  however  venerable,  does  not 
stand  unchallenged.  He  himself,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  felt 
a  trifle  uneasy  about  the  consequences  of  his  dictum,  for  he 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  if  a  Ministry  makes  “a  sufficiently 
improper  request’’  for  dissolution — whatever  that  means — 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  might  with  advantage 
be  revived. 

A  recent  brilliant  article1  in  the  Round  Table,  while 
accepting  Anson’s  rather  wooden  statement  of  the  present 
position,  proceeds  to  develop  his  final  “suggestion”.  It  points 
out  that: 

“The  Conventions  of  the  Constitution  are  [not]  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  They  are  not  a  rigid  and  immutable  code. 
They  are  born,  they  grow,  they  decay  .  .  .  Much  of  their  Value  lies  in 
their  flexibility  .  .  .  The  aim  of  most  of  them  is  to  secure  that  the 
powers  of  government  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  will 
of  the  nation  .  .  .  Does  the  existing  convention  [on  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
solution]  serve  this  vital  purpose  ?  .  .  .  Circumstances  are  imaginable 
in  which  a  departure  from  the  established  convention  would  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  Such  circumstances  are  easily  conceivable  though  very 
unlikely  to  occur.  The  sanity  of  our  statesmen  has  in  the  past  prevented 
them  from  arising  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  Suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  Government  introduced  a  measure  prolonging  its  existence 
indefinitely.  In  such  cases  the  same  consideration  which  ordinarily 
forbid  the  sovereign  to  force  a  dissolution  proprio  motu  might  well 
make  it  desirable  that  he  should  do  so.  Again,  suppose  a  Ministry 
refusing  to  resign  or  advise  a  dissolution  after  repeated  defeats  in  the 
Commons  on  measures  of  capital  importance.  Here  again,  the  sov¬ 
ereign’s  personal  intervention,  either  by  dismissing  his  Ministers,  or  by 
dissolving,  might  prove  on  balance,  a  public  advantage. 

“Cases  are  not  impossible  to  imagine  in  which  [the  sovereign] 
might  with  advantage  refuse  a  dissolution  which  a  Ministry  requests. 
For  instance,  a  Ministry  defeated  in  the  Commons,  asks  for  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  its  request  is  granted.  After  the  general  election  the  Ministry 
still  finds  itself  in  a  minority.  The  Prime  Minister  advises  a  second 
dissolution.  It  is  common  ground  among  authorities  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  such  a  request  would  be  grossly  improper.  My  own  suggestion 
is  that  the  sovereign  would  be  fully  justified  in  declining  it. 

The  King  is  a  vital  balancing  force  in  our  constitution.  .  .  He  is 
potentially  the  only  immediate  protection  available  to  the  nation  against 


1  Vol.  20,  p.  25  ff. 
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an  unscrupulous  government  or  Parliament.  He  is  this  by  virtue  of 
the  wide  legal  powers  which  he  possesses  but  hardly  ever  exercises. 
The  reasons  why  the  powers  are  so  long  held  in  abeyance  are,  first,  the 
King  and  his  advisers  have  steadily  aimed  at  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  occasions  which  require  active  Royal  intervention  .  .  .  second  .  .  . 
that  the  exercise  of  the  King’s  powers  is  rendered  largely  unnecessary 
by  the  mere  knowledge  that  they  exist.  The  powers,  however,  are  not 
dead  but  sleeping:  a  suitable  emergency  would  arouse  them  from  their 
slumber.  .  .  The  practice  of  non-intervention  which  has  been  so  long 
unbroken  is  due  to  the  fact  that  circumstances  of  the  kind  assumed 
have  not  arisen  within  human  memory.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  make 
a  sacrosanct  fetish  of  a  practice  which  owes  its  existence  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  mutable.” 

For  a  long  time  no  request  for  a  dissolution  has  been  refused.  This 
is  true  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dissolutions  have  not  been 
improperly  requested.” 

The  last  sentence  is  noteworthy.  Hitherto  the  writer 
has  slavishly  followed  Anson’s  description  of  the  existing 
convention,  and  has  been  content  to  argue  in  favor  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  convention.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  betrays  a 
doubt  of  Anson’s  correctness. 

The  same  writer  points  out,  with  truth,  that  the  rise  of 
the  modern  three-party  system  has  produced  conditions  which 
greatly  strengthen  his  criticism  of  Anson’s  theory.  “Assume,” 
he  says,  “three  parties  were  returned,  none  of  them  possess¬ 
ing  a  clear  majority;  each  in  turn  attempts  to  form  a  Ministry, 
but  in  each  case  the  other  twm  join  forces  to  oust  it.  None 
of  the  Ministries  advises  dissolution.  A  forced  dissolution  by 
the  King  might  afford  the  only  exit  from  the  resulting  dead¬ 
lock.” 

Similar  considerations  were  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
late  Lord  Oxford’s  famous  speech  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
on  December  19,  1923.  Faced  with  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  no  party  had  a  clear  majority,  and  with  the  prospect 
that  a  Labour  Government  installed  in  office  might  ride  for  a 
fall  by  proposing  drastic  Socialist  measures,  relying  on  its 
supposed  right  to  dissolve  Parliament,  Lord  Oxford  flatly 
denied  Anson’s  theory,  in  toto,  and  gave  it  as  his  considered 
opinion  that  the  existing  convention  allowed  a  certain  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  Crown.  He  said: 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the  Crown  should  act  arbitrarily  and 
without  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
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Crown  is  not  bount  to  take  the  advice  of  a  particular  Ministry  to  put 
its  subjects  to  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  a  series  of  general  elections  so 
long  as  it  can  find  other  Ministers  who  are  prepared  to  give  it  a  trial. 
The  notion  that  a  Ministry  which  cannot  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ...  in  these  circumstances  is  invested  with  the 
right  to  demand  a  dissolution  is  as  subversive  of  constitutional  usage,  as 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pernicious  to  the  general  and  paramount 
interest  of  the  nation  at  large.” 

Lord  Oxford’s  view  is  not  perhaps,  altogether  easy  to 
accept.  It  verges  on  establishing  in  Britain  the  French  usage 
by  which,  on  the  fall  of  a  Cabinet,  a  new  one  is  immediately 
formed  somehow,  without  a  general  election.  That  practice 
has  very  distinct  advantages;  but  it  scarcely  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  government  conform  more  closely  to  the 
will  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  few  will  be  prepared, 
with  Professor  Keith,  to  brush  aside  the  speech  with  a  sneer 
at  tne  statesman  s  obvious  and  regrettable  decline  in  mental 
power.”  Surely  there  must  be  some  limits  to  the  number  of 
frivolous  dissolutions  which  a  hot-headed  Prime  Minister  may 
demand. 

Professor  Berriedale  Keith  disagrees  both  with  Anson 
and  Lord  Oxford.  In  the  latest  edition  of  his  Responsible 
Government  in  the  Dominions,2  he  declares  definitely  that  a 
Government  which  has  had  one  dissolution  and  failed  to  get 
the  desired  majority  at  the  polls  cannot  secure  a  second  dis¬ 
solution  forthwith.  The  King  would  be  bound  to  refuse. 

This  view  seems  to  me  eminently  sound.  Elsewhere,  de¬ 
scribing  the  position  in  Britain,  he  says: 

“It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  the  right  to  receive  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  absolute;  it  is  obvious  that  a  Ministry  which  has  obtained  a  dis¬ 
solution,  is  not  entitled,  if  it  is  barely  sustained  in  office,  to  ask  for  one 
again  at  an  early  date,  and  if  a  Ministry  neglects  its  duty,  it  may  be 
the  obligation,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  the  Crown  to  decline  to  accept 
its  advice.”3 

This  is  pitching  it  pretty  strong,  stronger,  I  think,  than 
the  facts  warrant.  How  much  is  “barely”  ?  How  soon  is  “an 
early  date”?  Moreover,  considerable  doubt  is  cast  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keith  s  dictum  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  secured  a 
second  dissolution  within  one  year  in  1910,  though  on  the  first 


1927  ed.  p.  16  of  the  Preface. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  Chapter  4,  p.  156. 
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he  was  sustained  only  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish  members.  This 
example  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
applying  Professor  Keith’s  canon,  and  makes  us  wish  that  he 
had  been  more  explicit  and  had  condescended  to  supply  a  few 
reasons  for  his  statements. 

His  position  would,  I  think,  be  much  stronger  if  his  defi¬ 
nition  were  amended  to  read:  A  ministry  which  has  obtained 
a  dissolution  and  has  failed  to  secure  a  clear  majority  is  not 
entitled  to  ask  for  a  second  dissolution  at  any  early  date  (a) 
if  it  is  barely  sustained,  and  no  important  new  issue  arises; 
(b)  if  it  is  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  difficulty 
of  defining  “barely  sustained”  and  “early  date”  remains, 
though  for  the  latter  “within  its  first  session”  would  seem  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  interpretation.  Thus  limited,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes,  Professor  Keith’s  definition  of  the  existing 
convention  would  be  fairly  satisfactory;  though  for  my  own 
part,  I  feel  decidedly  doubtful  about  part  (a)  of  the  revised 
version.  Part  (b)  at  least  violates  no  precedent,  and  seems 
fully  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  be 
obviously  ludicrous  to  allow  an  unscrupulous  Prime  Minister  to 
play  a  game  of  constitutional  ping-pong,  in  which,  rejected  by 
the  electors  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons,  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House  he  would  appeal  to  the  electorate,  and  so 
on,  ad  nauseam,  until  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supply  and 
passing  the  Army  Act  forced  him  to  surrender.  Comedies  of 
this  sort  are  expensive  and  would  tend  to  bring  Parliamentary 
government  into  disrepute. 

One  further  restriction  of  a  Ministry’s  right  to  receive 
a  dissolution  on  demand  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  exist.  The 
sovereign  would  be  bound  to  refuse  a  request  for  dissolution 
presented  by  a  Government  against  which  a  motion  of  censure 
was  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any  other  action  by 
the  Crown  would  be  a  condoning  of  contempt  of  Parliament, 
equivalent  to  allowing  a  prisoner  to  discharge  the  jury  by 
which  he  is  being  tried.  This  convention  again,  violates  no 
precedent,  and  seems  to  me  fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

Two  illustrations  from  recent  history  may  serve  to  make 
clearer  these  points.  (1)  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1923  secured  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  election  did  not  give  him  a  clear  majority.  He 
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met  Parliament,  was  defeated,  and  resigned.  Suppose  (a) 
that  he  had  refused  to  meet  Parliament  and  had  demanded  a 
second  dissolution  forthwith.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Keith  and  others  the  sovereign  would  have  been  bound  to  re¬ 
fuse.  Or  suppose  (b)  that  having  been  defeated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  either  on  the  first  division  or  some  time  during  the  first 
session,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  demanded  a  second  dissolution.  Al¬ 
most  as  certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  sovereign  would  have 
been  bound  to  refuse. 

(2)  On  Mr.  Baldwin’s  resignation,  Mr.  MacDonald  took 
office.  Some  eight  or  nine  months  later  he  was  defeated  on 
a  vote  of  censure,  asked  and  obtained  a  dissolution.  This  was 
perfectly  constitutional,  for  Mr.  MacDonald  had  not  received 
a  previous  dissolution.  He  had  been  called  to  office  in  the 
midst  of  a  session.  His  government,  as  such,  had  never  been 
before  the  electorate.  The  utility  of  such  a  practice  is  plain. 
But  had  Mr.  MacDonald  asked  dissolution  while  a  vote  of 
censure  was  pending,  had  he  attempted  thus  to  shut  off  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Parliament,  he  would  have  been  asking  the  sov¬ 
ereign  to  pluck  the  Labor  party’s  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and 

the  sovereign,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  been  bound  to 
refuse. 

So  much  for  the  Irish  Free  State  and  for  Great  Britain. 
What  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ?  Professor  Keith,  in  the  1927 

edition  of  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions,  sum¬ 
marises  the  position  thus : 

“In  the  Dominions  ...  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  is  still  con¬ 
stitutional  and  real,  however  much  it  may  be  deemed  preferable  that  the 
British  plan  should  persist,  and  however  clearly  events  are  moving  in 
that  direction.” 

But  his  own  account  of  Dominion  and  Colonial  pre¬ 
cedent  does  not  altogether  bear  out  this  generalization. 
The  Governor,,  Governor-General,  or  Lieutenant-Governor 
did  indeed  possess  a  real  discretion  in  (a)  The  British 
North  American  colonies  as  late  as  1860 ;  (b)  The  Australian 
colonies  till  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth;  (c)  The 
Australian  Commonwealth  as  late  as  1909 ;  (d)  The  Australian 
States  as  late  as  1914;  (e)  New  Zealand  as  late  as  1877;  (f) 
Newfoundland  as  late  as  1909;  (g)  The  Canadian  provinces 
as  late  as  1879.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  in  the  cases  cited  by 
Professor  Keith  any  common  rule  or  principle  on  which  the 
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representatives  of  the  Crown  acted.  Their  use  of  the  power 
of  dissolution  seems  to  have  been  largely  arbitrary.  But  in 
all  these  parts  of  the  Empire  since  the  dates  mentioned,  I  can 
find  no  evidence  of  any  greater  discretionary  power  in  this 
respect  than  in  Great  Britain.  Similarly  in  South  Africa,  and 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  1867  to  1926  there  was  no 
case  of  a  Governor-General  using  his  power  of  dissolution 
otherwise  than  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  or  refusing  that 
advice.  Whether  Lord  Byng’s  action  in  1926  was  a  departure 
from  British  usage  is  a  question  I  propose  to  argue  in  a 
moment  or  so.  The  report  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  1926, 
however,  would  appear  definitely  to  establish  the  British 
practice — whatever  it  is — in  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  New¬ 
foundland,  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  report  does  not  affect  the  Australian  States 
or  the  Canadian  Provinces.  In  both,  some  discretionary 
power  probably  still  rests  with  the  representative  of  the 
Crown  in  other  matters,  perhaps  in  this  also.  Canadian  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  recent  years  has  freely  accorded  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors  of  the  Provinces  a  right  of  independent  ac¬ 
tion  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  a  Governor- 
General. 

The  Canadian  constitutional  crisis  of  1926  offers  so  ad¬ 
mirable  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  whole  subject 
that  I  feel  bound  to  treat  it  rather  fully.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
in  the  fall  of  1925,  secured  a  dissolution.  The  electors  failed 
to  give  him  a  majority  and  in  an  official  statement  five  days 
after  the  election  and  long  before  Parliament  could  meet,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  the  right  to  advise  His  Excellency  “to 
grant  an  immediate  dissolution.”  The  wording  of  the  state¬ 
ment  further  indicates  a  belief  that  His  Excellency  would 
have  been  bound  to  take  the  advice.  According  to  British 
usage  as  laid  down  by  Professor  Keith,  such  a  demand  would 
have  been  clearly  inadmissible.  According  to  Anson,  of 
course,  Mr.  King’s  view  is  correct.  The  request  would  have 
been  improper,  unconstitutional,  but  the  Governor-General 
would  have  been  obliged  to  grant  it:  a  sufficient  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  Anson’s  theory. 

Mr.  King,  however,  resolved  to  meet  Parliament  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  for  some  montns  was  sustained, 
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as  a  rule  by  very  narrow  majorities.  By  June  25,  1926,  how¬ 
ever,  his  position  had  become  very  precarious.  A  motion  of 
censure  upon  his  Government  was  pending.  A  sub-amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  strike  out  the  phrases  implying  censure, 
moved  by  Mr.  Woodsworth  (Labor),  and  supported  by  the 
Government,  was  defeated  by  two  votes.  The  same  sub¬ 
amendment  moved  as  an  addition  to  the  motion  of  censure 
was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker;  the  Opposition  chal¬ 
lenged  the  ruling  and  the  Speaker  was  overruled  by  two  votes. 
A  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  supported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  lost  by  one ;  a  second  motion  to  the  same  effect 
carried  by  one.  Mr.  King  then  asked  for  dissolution  “to 
which  he  believed  under  British  practice  he  was  entitled.” 
The  Governor-General  refused.  Mr.  Meighen  took  office,  with 
a  group  of  acting  Ministers.  The  new  Government  carried 
on  until  July  1,  when  it  met  defeat  by  a  majority  of  one.  Mr. 
Meighen  then  asked  and  obtained  dissolution. 

Lord  Byng’s  action  in  refusing  dissolution  to  Mr.  King 
has  been  frequently  denounced  as  a  violation  of  responsible 
government  and  of  Canadian  autonomy.  Nor  is  it  only  ardent 
Liberals  and  professional  Nationalists  who  have  raised  the 
hue  and  cry.  Professor  Keith  has  added  the  weight  of  his 
great  authority. 

But  is  there  in  fact  any  substance  in  these  charges?  To 
begin  with  the  second:  did  Lord  Byng’s  action  really  imply 
that  Canada’s  constitutional  status  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain?  (1)  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  should  be  the  same  all  over  the 
Empire.  On  this  very  point  (a)  the  Irish  Free  State  has 
statutory  provision;  yet  no  one  suggests  that  this  makes  the 
Free  State  inferior  to  Great  Britain,  or  Canada  inferior  to  the 
Free  State,  (b)  The  Australian  Commonwealth,  at  least  in  its 
early  years,  had  a  different  custom  from  Canada,  but  I  have 
never  heard  the  least  hint  that  this  made  Australia  inferior 
to  Canada,  (c)  The  Canadian  Constitution  contains  conven¬ 
tions  on  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  which  have  no  counter¬ 
part  in  Britain.  A  Canadian  Cabinet  must  provide  representa¬ 
tion  not  only  for  the  various  Provinces,  but  also  for  the  various 
racial  and  religious  groups;  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the  English-speaking  minority  in 
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Quebec,  and  perhaps  also  French-Canadians  outside  of  Que¬ 
bec.  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  British  usage,  (d)  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  in  1896,  after  his  Government  had  been  de¬ 
feated  at  the  polls,  presented  to  Lord  Aberdeen  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  several  important  appointments.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
despite  a  long  series  of  British  precedents  to  the  contrary,  re¬ 
fused  to  make  the  appointments.  It  is  now,  I  think,  generally 
agreed  that  his  action,  though  different  from  British  usage, 
was  right  and  proper. 

(2)  Mr.  King  himself  declared  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  this  very  time  that: 

“For  100  years  in  Great  Britain  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  a  Prime  Minister  having  asked  for  a  dissolution  and  having 
been  refused  it.  Since  this  Dominion  was  formed  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  where  a  Prime  Minister  has  advised  a  disso¬ 
lution  and  been  refused  it  .  .  .  The  issue  ...  is  one  which 
affects  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  .  .  .  The  British  Empire  rests 
upon  the  corner-stone  of  responsible  self-government  in  each  of  the 
Dominions  and  in  the  Mother  Country  .  .  .  We  have  at  heart  the  inter¬ 
ests  not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  South  Africa,  of  Australia,  of  New 
Zealand,  of  Newfoundland,  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  of  India,  yes,  and 
of  the  British  Isles  themselves.”4 

To  be  sure  this  is  a  trifle  vague;  and  the  references  to 
India  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  more  rhetoric  than  reason, 
should  perhaps  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  possage,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Lord  Byng’s 
action  could  constitute  a  precedent  for  the  British  Isles.  If 
so,  what  becomes  of  the  talk  of  inferiority  of  status? 

(3)  Mr.  King,  on  June  28,  wrote  to  Lord  Byng  as 
follows : 

“I  have  suggested  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  you  should,  before  deciding 
definitely  on  this  step,  cable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions 
asking  the  British  Government,  from  whom  you  have  come  to  Canada, 
under  instructions,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Dominions,  your  course  should  be  in  the  event  of  the  Prime  Minister 
presenting  you  with  an  Order-in-Council  having  reference  to  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.”5 

Lord  Byng,  in  declining  this  advice,  seems  certainly  to 
have  shown  a  more  scrupulous  regard  for  Canadian  autonomy 
than  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King  has  pointed  out  that  “he  did  not  say 


4  House  of  Commons  Debates  ( Canada )  1926,  Vol.  V,  p.  5224. 

5  Ibid.,  1927,  Vol.  II,  p.  1652. 
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that  His  Excellency  was  bound  to  act  upon”  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Government  and  he  has  described  his  own  sug¬ 
gestion  as  simply  “a  chivalrous  action  designed  to  prevent  His 
Excellency  from  making  the  mistake  he  did  make.”  As  to  this 
latter  phrase,  the  only  comment  necessary  is  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  King’s  heart  seems  to  have  outrun  his  head.  Or, 
to  sum  up,  even  if  Lord  Byng’s  critics  can  prove  that  he  did 
not  act  as  the  King  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  will  not  have  proved  that  he  was,  in  effect,  relegating 
Canada  to  a  status  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

But  was  his  action  a  violation  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment?  Would  the  King  have  acted  differently  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  finally,  for  the  King  has  never  been  faced  with  similar 
circumstances.  Anson’s  doctrine,  indeed,  would  give  Mr. 
King  carte  blanche ;  the  Governor-General  was  bound  to  grant 
dissolution,  and  as  an  important  new  issue — the  customs  scan¬ 
dals — had  arisen,  the  Prime  Minister’s  request  was  proper. 
But  Anson’s  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  very  questionable 
validity.  On  any  other  theory  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  King’s 
position  is  not  overly  strong.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
precedent  in  British  history,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the  history 
of  Canada  since  Confederation,  for  a  Prime  Minister  demand¬ 
ing  dissolution  while  a  vote  of  censure  against  his  Govern¬ 
ment  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  King  has 
claimed  since  that  the  result  of  the  vote  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion;  that  he  was  certain  of  a  majority.  But  the  defeat  of 
the  Woodsworth  sub-amendment  looks,  to  the  outsider,  an 
ominous  portent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  motion  of 
censure  was,  after  the  change  of  Government,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  7.8  Mr.  King  might  have  been  on  stronger  ground 
had  he  awaited  the  result  of  the  division.  If  his  Government 
had  survived  and  finished  out  the  session,  his  claim  for  dis¬ 
solution  would,  on  the  Asquith  precedent  of  1910,  have  been 
practically  irresistable.  On  the  other  hand,  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  produced  a  very  delicate  situ¬ 
ation.  If  June  26  is  “an  early  date”  in  relation  to  September 
of  the  previous  year,  Mr.  King’s  case  would  have  fallen  under 


6  House  of  Commons  Debates  ( Canada ) .  1926,  Vol.  V,  pp.  5157-8. 
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Professor  Keith’s  rule,  amended  as  I  have  suggested.  The 
anti-ping-pong  convention  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
come  into  play. 

Mr.  King  is  fond  of  drawing  a  parallel  between  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  1926  and  that  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  1924.  But 
the  briefest  review  of  the  circumstances  shows  that  this  par¬ 
allelism  is  entirely  imaginary.  The  parallel,  if  parallel  there 
be,  is  between  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Meighen  and 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

Mr.  King  himself,  however,  furnishes  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  his  position.  In  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  immediately  after  the  change  of  Government  he 
deliberately  suspended  judgment  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  Lord  Byng’s  action. 

“As  His  Excellency  believed  that  all  reasonable  expedients  should 
be  tried  before  dissolution  took  place,  he  was  prepared  to  send  for  .  .  . 
the  leader  of  the  then  Opposition  ...  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  Parliament  constitutionally.  .  .  .  The  present 
Prime  Minister  took  the  responsibility  of  being  able  to  carry  on  .  .  . 
without  a  dissolution.  If  he  cannot  .  .  .  (Interruption.)  “Before  we 
can  finally  pronounce  any  definite  opinion  as  to  His  Excellency’s  action 
we  must  wait  to  see  whether  the  present  Prime  Minister  can  fulfill  the 
undertaking  which  he  then  gave.  ...  In  being  declined  the  right  of 
dissolution,  I  believe  I  was  declined  the  right  because  His  Excellency 
had  the  honest  belief  that  some  other  member  of  this  House  could  be 
found  who  .  .  .  could  carry  on  the  business  of  government  ...  in  the 
way  that  it  should  be  carried  on  .  .  .  and  which  would  .  .  .  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a  general  election.  .  .  .  Until  I  find  out  just  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  any  individual  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to  carry  on  ...  in  the  manner 
the  country  will  think  right  and  proper  .  .  .  and  until  I  see  what  action 
His  Excellency  takes  in  these  circumstances  ...  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  withhold  any  .  .  .  expression  of  view  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
action  taken  in  not  accepting  my  advice.  I  have  no  objection  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is  to-day  Prime  Minister  .  .  .  should 
be  given  his  chance.  ...  I  do  say,  however,  that  when  he  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  His  Excellency’s  refusal  to  grant  a  dissolution  he  put 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  making  very  clear  .  .  .  that  he  would  be 
able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  this  parliament  in  a  man¬ 
ner  .  .  .  befitting  the  honour  and  dignity  ...  of  parliament.  If  he  is 
unable  to  do  that,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  return  .  .  .  and  tell  His  Excel¬ 
lency  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  undertaking.  Then  .  .  . 
I  will  wait  and  see  what  His  Excellency  does  before  I  judge  of  the 
motive  which  governed  with  respect  to  the  non-acceptance  of  the  advice 
which  I  tendered  ...  I  believe  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor-Gen- 
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eral  sincerely  believed  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  government  ...  in  accordance  with  British  traditions, 
in  a  manner  that  would  accord  with  the  recognized  principles  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government;  .  .  .  Now  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  can 
demonstrate  to  the  country,  if  he  has  demonstrated  to  this  House  and 
this  parliament,  that  he  is  able  to  do  that  .  .  .  then  I  say  that  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  judgment  in  the  matter  has  been  sound  and  right,  and  there 
is  no  criticism  to  offer.  But  ...  if  ...  it  should  appear  that  we  have 
another  day  of  the  character  we  have  had  to-day,  when  the  government 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  Ministers  not  one  of  whom  has  taken  an  oath 
of  office,  then  ...  it  would  be  time  for  His  Excellency  to  ask  himself 
.  .  .  whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  carried  out  his  under¬ 
taking.”7 

I  have  quoted  these  statements  at  length  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  precisely  what  they  mean,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  Mr.  King’s  position.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out 
his  meaning,  however,  he  is  in  these  passages  resting  his  en¬ 
tire  case  on  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  device  of  a 
government  of  acting-Ministers  and  the  impropriety  of  grant¬ 
ing  it  a  dissolution.  I  cannot  go  into  that  question  now,  but 
if  this  is  the  true  reading  of  his  remarks,  I  can  only  say  that 
he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  flimsier  basis. 

Since  the  election,  Mr.  King  and  others  have  declared  that 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Meighen’s  government  has  proved  once  and 
for  all  that  Lord  Byng’s  action  was  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
King  has,  however,  also  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
curious  theory  that  if  the  election  had  gone  the  other  way  the 
question  would  have  been  very  far  from  settled.  He  can, 
therefore,  hardly  complain  if  his  opponents  take  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Liberal  victory.  The  issues  of  the  1926  elec¬ 
tion  were  too  confused  to  allow  of  any  dogmatic  judgment  on 
the  point,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance,  for  what  no  one  seems 
to  have  noticed  is  that  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1926,  without  referring  to  these  controversies,  simply  es¬ 
tablishes  in  the  relation  of  the  Governor-General  to  his  Minis¬ 
ters  the  British  conventions.  If,  therefore,  my  reading  of 
British  conventions  is  correct,  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1926  accepted,  in  this  part  of  it  at  least,  by  all  par¬ 
ties,  overrules  any  verdict  of  the  electorate  adverse  to  Lord 
Byng  rendered  before  the  date  of  that  report. 


7  House  of  Commons  Debates  ( Canada )  1926,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  5189-5225. 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE 


W.  A.  MACKINTOSH 

The  content  of  a  Commerce  curriculum  ought,  of  course, 
like  the  content  of  any  curriculum,  to  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  the  objects  which  are  conceived  to  be  attainable  and 
desirable.  The  only  legitimate  object  of  a  course  in  Commerce 
is  to  train  young  people  so  that  they  may  serve,  in  business  or 
closely  related  vocations,  a  more  useful  social  purpose  than 
would  be  probable  if  they  entered  the  field  of  business  with  no 
university  training  or  with  some  other  type  of  university 
training  of  equivalent  attainment.  We  may,  however,  confess 
among  ourselves  that  our  motives  in  establishing  courses  in 
Commerce  have  sometimes  in  part  been  ulterior.  We  like 
other  academics  have  itched  to  magnify  in  gross  fashion  our 
economics  departments  by  adding  field  to  field  and  lecturer  to 
lecturer.  As  the  woolen  industry  of  England  once  moved  to 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  thereby  escaped  the  hoary 
traditions  and  meticulous  regulations  of  the  gilds,  so  teachers 
of  economics  have  at  times  found  in  a  school  of  commerce  a 
new  freedom  from  the  sacred  regulations  of  Faculties  of  Arts. 
Sage  university  authorities  have  been  known  to  permit  to  can¬ 
didates  for  the  degree  of  B.  Com.  a  measure  of  concentration 
of  work  denied  to  one  who  aspired  to  the  more  ancient  honour 
of  a  B.A.  With  shame  we  confess  that  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  parents  and  some  Boards  of  Governors  greet  a  Course 
in  Commerce  as  something  of  pre-eminently  practical  value, 
has  not  been  without  weight.  And  finally  all  about  us  at  home 
and  abroad,  schools  of  commerce  have  sprung  up  and  our  own 
creative  efforts  have  been  strongly  coloured  by  our  natural  imi¬ 
tativeness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  having  done  this  thing  we  must  for  our 
souls’  salvation  assume  that  there  is  a  real  and  attainable  ob¬ 
ject,  that  there  is  a  professional  training  which  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  better  in  a  university  than  by  apprenticeship.  And  to 
do  ourselves  justice,  we  do  believe  in  the  rightness  of  our  as¬ 
sumption.  Business  is  an  art  (and  so  by  the  same  token  are 
law,  medicine  and  engineering) ,  but  it  is  an  art  in  which  logi- 
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cal  analysis,  scientific  technique  and  a  wide  background  of 
knowledge  are  needed.  A  university  man  may  fill,  in  business, 
the  position  of  an  expert  or  of  an  executive  or  both.  As  an 
expert  he  is  the  master  of  a  specific  technique, — accounting, 
statistics,  law,  engineering,  market  analysis,  etc.  As  an  exe¬ 
cutive  he  must  combine  logical  analysis  with  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  to  form  business  judgment.  He  must  also 
needless  to  say  possess  those  needed  qualities  of  personality 
and  character  which  cannot  be  consciously  created.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  executive  has  as  an  expert  acquired  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  which  have  led  him  to  his  executive  position. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  such  techniques  as  have 
been  mentioned  may  be,  in  substantial  measure,  acquired  in 
university  courses.  Training  can  also  contribute  much  to  the 
development  of  executive  capacity,  but  simplified  teaching 
cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  experience  of  the  complexities 
of  the  business  world.  It  can,  however,  provide  a  valuable 
introduction  to  practical  experience. 

The  object  of  a  course  of  university  instruction  in  Com¬ 
merce  or  in  any  other  field  ought  not  to  be,  I  take  it,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  information.  As  A.  N.  Whitehead  has  said,  a  uni¬ 
versity  course  is  a  hopelessly  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
method  of  acquiring  information.  True,  a  student  will  inci¬ 
dentally  gather  into  his  mind  much  information  during  his 
university  career,  but  if  his  course  of  study  is  to  be  worth 
the  fees  which  he  is  required  to  pay,  he  must  be  given  some 
other  object  than  to  divide  information  into  sectors  as  he 
would  a  pie  and  devour  these  pieces  in  orderly  fashion  until 
the  number  required  for  a  university  degree  have  disappeared. 

One  thing  that  a  student  may  reasonably  expect  to  ac¬ 
quire  during  a  university  course  in  Commerce  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  certain  tools  of  general  or  special  application. 
He  may  desire,  for  example,  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
mathematics  sufficient  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  some  special¬ 
ized  work  in  statistics ;  he  may  desire  to  master  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  order  that  he  may  use  this  tool  in  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  trade  or  that  he  may  have  access  to  the  economic 
and  business  literature  of  another  country.  Too  often  the 
obtaining  of  credits  in  a  certain  number  of  language  courses 
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does  not  give  the  student  a  command  of  this  tool.  As  one 
contemplates  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  one  is  remind¬ 
ed  of  Adam  Smith’s  comment:  “When  a  young  man  goes  to  a 
fencing  school  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not  indeed  always 
learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well:  but  he  seldom  fails  of 
learning  to  fence  or  dance.”  Languages  and  mathematics  are 
general  tools ;  more  specialized  are  such  techniques  as  statis¬ 
tics,  accounting  and  the  minor  technical  aids  to  research.  In 
these,  too,  a  university  student  in  Commerce  may  reasonably 
expect  to  attain  an  elementary  competence. 

But  the  mere  mastery  of  certain  techniques  is  not  in  itself 
enough.  The  student  must  learn  how  to  think  and  how  to 
form  judgments  in  the  face  of  exceedingly  complicated  and 
shifting  situations;  he  must  acquire  some  proficiency  in  the 
analysis  of  business  and  economic  problems.  Here  there  is 
a  real  difficulty  in  that  it  is  hard  to  place  before  students  the 
full  complexity  of  business  problems.  Examples  must  be  used 
in  relatively  simplified  forms.  Patient  work,  however,  and 
some  co-operation  in  the  gathering  of  such  materials  for  in¬ 
struction  will  help  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  the  student 
can  acquire  useful  training  in  stripping  the  irrelevancies  and 
the  unimportant  elements  from  the  controlling  principles  of  a 
business  problem. 

Finally  and  most  important,  the  university  student  of 
business  must  have  his  imagination  stimulated  and  fed.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  an  art,  and  an  art  can  only  be  practised  by  people  with 
vivid  and  active  imaginations.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  by 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  great  banking  houses  of  New  York 
who  has  retired  to  become  the  curator  of  a  museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  that  the  best  possible  training  for  business  would  be  an 
undergraduate  course  in  the  Fine  Arts  followed  by  a  graduate 
course  in  business.  The  study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  argued, 
was  the  finest  of  all  stimuli  to  the  imagination.  There  is  much 
in  the  suggestion,  but  not  only  must  imagination  be  developed 
but  it  must  learn  to  play  and  feed  upon  the  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Unless  the  study  of  business  can  be  made  fascinating  and 
exciting  we  may  as  well  revert  to  a  classical  education. 

Acting  on  the  above  analysis  we  have  put  into  operation 
at  Queen’s  University  a  course  which,  while  restricted  by  our 
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limited  resources  and  staff,  is  designed  to  meet  reasonably  well 
these  essential  objects.  The  student  is  required  to  complete 
twenty  courses  for  his  degree ;  of  these  six  are  general  courses 
common  to  all  students  in  Arts.  He  must,  however,  take  in 
addition  three  years’  work  either  in  a  modem  language  or  in 
mathematics.  Both  of  these  are  useful  general  tools  and, 
while  some  competent  students  might  be  unable  to  master  both 
of  them  any  competent  student  may  be  expected  to  master 
one.  Twelve  out  of  the  twenty  courses  are  in  the  fields  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  commerce.  Students  are  introduced  to  these 
courses  through  two  parallel  introductory  courses  in  principles 
of  economics  and  in  descriptive  economics,  a  combination  of 
economic  history  and  geography.  They  continue  in  their  third 
year  with  the  study  of  principles  in  the  field  of  money  and 
banking  and  in  some  classes  which  are  selected  by  the  student. 
They  are  introduced  to  certain  tools  of  business  in  elementary 
courses  in  accounting,  in  law,  and  in  statistics.  In  their  fourth 
year  their  work  is  almost  wholly  in  the  field  of  commerce  as 
distinct  from  economics,  except  for  a  single  advanced  course 
in  economic  principles.  They  attack  the  main  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  analysis, — marketing,  finance  and  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  They  also  do  supervised  and  independent  research  work 
with  instruction  and  guidance  in  business  investigation  and 
research.  They  are  also  permitted  to  select  advanced  courses 
in  economics  or  specialized  courses  in  commerce  such  as  in¬ 
vestments,  foreign  trade,  advanced  statistics,  to  pursue  a  small 
degree  of  specialization.  This  has  seemed  to  us  the  best  or¬ 
ganization  for  an  undergraduate  course  in  a  minimum  of  four 
years  from  Pass  Matriculation.  If  a  minimum  of  five  years 
were  required,  such  a  course  would  simply  be  stretched  like  a 
concertina,  with  perhaps  a  little  greater  specialization  in  the 
final  year. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  course  is  a  graduate  course  in 
business.  It  is  desirable,  I  think,  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  both  economics  and  business  require  a  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  undergraduate 
to  reach.  In  the  second  place,  a  graduate  school  may  be  given 
the  more  pronouncedly  professional  character,  and  a  commerce 
course  is  either  a  professional  course  or  it  is  nothing. 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE- 

DISCUSSION 


W.  WALLACE  GOFORTH. — -Professor  Gilbert  Jackson  has  asked 
me  to  make  a  statement  on  this  subject  as  expressing  the  viewpoint  both 
of  a  former  lecturer  to  various  classes  in  the  School  of  Commerce  at 
McGill,  and  also  that  of  a  business  firm  which  offers  to  young  gradu¬ 
ates  a  typical  kind  of  commercial  work.  May  I  be  permitted  first  to  out¬ 
line  certain  general  conclusions,  on  which  I  invite  criticism,  and  then 
go  on  to  some  details  of  curricula. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  undergraduate 
courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  as  at  present  constituted,  offer  the 
same  advantages  of  training  for  commercial  life  as  either  a  straight 
honour  course  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  or  even  a  straight 
engineering  or  pure  science  course,  providing  that  the  latter  is  followed 
by  postgraduate  work  in  Political  Economy. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need  in  Cana¬ 
dian  business  for  a  Canadian  postgraduate  course  similar  to  that  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  but  adapted  to  fit  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  Canadian  commercial  conditions.  Such  a  course 
should  be  open  to  and  indeed  encourage  the  participation  of  graduates 
in  law,  engineering,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics  as  well  as  those 
of  political  economy  and  general  arts. 

3.  The  third  general  impression  which  comes  to  me  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  the  undergraduate  School  of  Commerce  anyway,  partly 
because  of  the  inability  of  many  students  to  take  postgraduate  courses 
and  partly  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  young  men  in  big 
corporations  such  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  Sun  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  etc. 

4.  The  fourth  general  impression  is  that  Canadian  undergraduate 
commerce  courses  have  unduly,  if  unconsciously,  emphasized  the  type  of 
training  required  for  a  young  man  entering  the  financial  and  investment 
field,  which  is  greatly  over-expanded  and  which  will  not  offer  attractive 
opportunities  for  many  years  to  come. 

Now  as  to  curriculum: 

1.  First  and  foremost,  I  feel  that  English  should  receive  much 
greater  prominence  than  it  does.  The  worst  feature  of  commerce  gra¬ 
duates,  from  my  experience  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  is  their 
failure  to  use  good  English.  At  McGill,  at  least,  English  is  usually 
dropped  after  the  first  year  and  nearly  always  after  the  second.  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  four  years. 

2.  This  leads  us  naturally  into  the  question  of  other  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Here  I  feel  that  the  custom  of  enforcing  study  of  French  and 
Spanish  in  all  four  years  is  a  mistake.  It  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
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students  dropping-  English  early  in  their  courses.  I  agree  with  the 
Modern  Language  staffs  that  it  is  useless  for  a  student  to  take  any 
foreign  language  to  only  a  year  or  two.  It  must  be  all  four  years  or 
not  at  all.  I  suggest  that  the  student  elect  to  take  a  modern  language 
or  not  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year,  and  that  his  choice  be  widened 
to  include  German  if  he  can  show  good  reason  for  taking  it. 

3.  Next,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  student  in  Commerce  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  at  least  four  but  not  more  than  five  full  courses  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Among  these  I  would  suggest: 

(a)  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  (full  year)  ; 

(b)  Distribution,  (half  year)  ; 

(c)  Money,  Credit  and  Prices,  (full  year)  ; 

(d)  Canadian  Economic  Geography,  (half  year)  ; 

(e)  Canadian  Economic  Problems,  (full  year)  ; 

(f)  Statistics,  both  theory  and  practice,  (full  year)  ; 

(g)  Corporation  Finance,  (half  year). 

4.  Mathematics  to  be  compulsory  to  end  of  third  year — including  at 
least  probabilities,  calculus,  and  interest  and  bond  values. 

5.  Accounting  should  be  compulsory  at  least  to  the  end  of  third 
year  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  cost  accounting  practice. 

6.  I  would  suggest  the  elimination  of  the  following  courses  from 
the  curriculum  altogether  for  the  reason  that  they  are  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  too  sketchy  and  inadequate  for  the  student  to  gain  any  value 
from  them: 

(a)  Business  Organization. 

(b)  Commercial  Law. 

(c)  Economic  History,  except  as  an  introduction  to  Elements  of 
Political  Economy. 

7.  Logic  is  highly  desirable  in  second  year,  possibly  Psychology  in 
third  year. 


CREDIT  CONTROL  IN  CANADA 
C.  A.  CURTIS 


As  the  term  “credit  control”  is  a  very  broad  one  and  per¬ 
mits  almost  any  aspect  of  banking  to  be  discussed,  it  may  be 
indicated  at  the  outset  that  the  present  paper  deals  with  this 
problem  in  terms  of  a  central  bank.  Credit  control  in  pre¬ 
war  days  was  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  bank  reserves; 
when  reserves  were  high  credit  was  expanded,  and  when  re¬ 
serves  became  low  credit  was  contracted.  Since  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  other  criteria,  such  as  the  general  level  of  prices,  have 
been  developed,  and  credit  control  is  usually  regarded,  now, 
as  a  stabilization  policy  with  respect  to  some  economic  cri¬ 
teria  other  than  bank  reserves.  The  present  paper  deals 
firstly  with  problems  existing  in  the  present  banking  struc¬ 
ture  of  Canada,  and  secondly  with  some  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  central 
bank  in  Canada. 

Before  the  war  there  was  little  or  no  discussion  in  Can¬ 
ada  concerning  the  need  and  place  of  a  central  bank.  The 
Finance  Act,  however,  introduced  into  the  Canadian  bank¬ 
ing  system  some  of  the  functions  of  a  central  bank,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  a  fully  organized  institu¬ 
tion.  Since  the  war  period  the  idea  of  a  central  bank  has 
gained  some  force  and  has  attracted  some  attention.  During 
the  revision  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1923,  a  plan  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  placed  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Commerce,1  but  the  subject  did  not  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  In  1928  the 
same  Committee  had  this  problem  specifically  referred  to  it 
fop  study,  and  heard  a  number  of  witnesses,  including  the 
late  Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  sometime  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Boston.  The  Committee  reported  that  its  own 
opinion  was  inconclusive,  and  advised  that  the  government 


1  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  ( Canada )  Select  Standing 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce  1923,  pp.  93-100. 
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have  the  matter  further  studied  by  experts.  Although  the 
western  agriculturalists  have  at  different  times  favored  a 
central  bank,2  they  have  mixed  with  it  rural  credits  and 
other  matters,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  purely  central  bank.  The  events  of 
the  last  year  have  increased  interest  in  the  matter,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  as  a  public  question,  the  establishment 
of  a  central  bank  in  Canada  is  of  great  importance.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  technical  nature  of  the  question  accounts  in  part 
for  this  situation. 

Before  the  war  the  Canadian  banking  system  was  a  com¬ 
pletely  decentralized  one,  and  the  ultimate  amount  of  bank 
credit  was  limited  almost  solely  by  the  physical  reserves  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  banks.  There  was  no  agency  in  Canada  where¬ 
by  the  banks  could  immediately  increase  their  reserves,  but 
call  loans  in  London  and  New  York  provided  the  elastic  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  reserves.  When  the  demand  for  credit  wa3 
slack  in  Canada  the  banks  placed  their  surplus  resources  in 
call  loans  in  these  cities,  and  when  the  demand  for  credit  in 
Canada  increased,  such  call  loans  were  reduced  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  used  in  Canada.  Once,  however,  the  banks  had  re¬ 
duced  outside  call  loans  to  a  minimum,  the  elasticity  in  their 
reserves  disappeared,  and  their  ability  to  extend  credit  was 
curtailed.  The  banks,  of  course,  could  borrow  in  London  and 
New  York  but  this  was  more  of  an  emergency  resort.  Thus, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  reserves  physically  possessed  by 
the  banks  controlled  their  ability  to  extend  credit. 

The  advent  of  the  Finance  Act  in  1914, 3  however,  changed 
this  situation  and  provided  facilities  within  Canada  whereby 
the  banks  could  borrow  and  so  increase  their  reserves.  As 
the  Finance  Act  plays  an  important  part  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  it  may  be  examined  at  some  length.  The  Act  was 
passed  because  the  Canadian  banks  were  apprehensive  of  their 
ability  to  meet  the  financial  situation  which  developed  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  government,  concurring  in  this  view, 


2  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  Commerce,  1928,  p.  12, 
Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  November  23,  1923,  p.  24.  Report  of  meeting 
of  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture. 

3  Statutes  of  Canada,  5  George  V,  Chap.  3. 
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first  met  the  situation  with  an  order-in-council,4  and  shortly 
afterwards  by  passing  the  Finance  Act.  This  Act  stated  that 
in  case  of  war  or  panic,  the  Govemor-in-Council  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  could  among  other  things,  authorize  the  Minister 
of  Finance  to  advance  Dominion  notes  to  the  chartered  banks 
upon  the  pledge  of  satisfactory  securities.  It  is  the  operations 
under  this  provision  of  the  Act,  usually  referred  to  as  “re¬ 
discounting,”  with  which  this  paper  is  particularly  concerned. 

The  section  dealing  with  advances  of  Dominion  notes  to 
the  banks  provided  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  securities 
pledged  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Treasury  Board,  which  pre¬ 
scribed  the  terms  of  the  loan,  conditions  of  repayment,  and 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  could  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent. 
It  may  be  generally  said  that  the  whole  machinery  was  run 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  supervised  by  the  Treasury 
Board. 

This  section  of  the  Act  was  kept  alive  until  1923,  when 
the  Finance  Act  1923,®  was  passed.  This  act  gave  permanent 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Finance  to  make  advances  to 
the  banks,  gave  the  Treasury  Board  complete  control  over  the 
rate,  and  in  general  elaborated  the  earlier  Act.  The  1923 
Act  specified  that  advances  were  to  be  made  upon  the  pledge 
of  approved  securities,  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
secured  by  documentary  title  to  grains,  or  other  commodities, 
and  promissory  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes.  All 
promissory  notes,  when  pledged,  were  to  have  a  maturity  of 
not  over  six  months,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  for  bona 
fide  business  purposes,  and  not  for  speculation  in  commodities, 
or  trading  in  securities. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Finance  Act  made  a  very  great  change  in  the  banking  struc¬ 
ture  of  Canada,  and  set  up  machinery  which  gave  the  banks 
ability  to  extend  credit  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
could  previously.  As  stated  earlier,  the  banks’  ability  to 
extend  credit  prior  to  this  Act  was  limited  by  the  physical 


4  Canada  Gazette,  Vol.  48,  p.  466. 

6  Statutes  of  Canada,  13-14  George  V,  Chap.  28  (R.  S.  C.  chap.  70). 
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reserves  possessed  by  them ;  the  same  was  still  true,  but  under 
the  Act  ability  to  increase  reserves,  by  rediscounting,  was  in¬ 
creased  beyond  measure.  Previously  the  control  of  bank 
credit  rested  with  the  banks  themselves,  now  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  authority  which  gave  added  reserves  to  the 
banks,  that  is,  the  Department  of  Finance.  The  Act  which 
made  this  important  change  received  possibly  the  briefest 
consideration  in  Parliament  of  any  law  making  a  major  change 
in  the  banking  structure.  The  discussion  of  the  1914  Act 
occupies  approximately  half  a  dozen  pages  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Debates,  the  Act  of  1923  about  half  that  space. 

As  much  of  the  present  paper  is  concerned  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  new  credit  control  in  Canada,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Finance  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Department  of  Finance  is  a  civil  service  department  of 
the  Dominion  government,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Banks  appointed  in  1925,  has  a  staff  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Commerce,  lays  no  claim  to  being  experts  on 
banking  or  economic  matters.8  The  Treasury  Board,  which  is 
the  final  authority,  is  composed  of  cabinet  ministers,  the  poli¬ 
tical  heads  of  departments.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  those 
functions  of  a  central  bank,  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  Department  of  Finance,  are  administered  by  those  who 
are  but  slightly  qualified  by  training  for  this  work.  This  is 
in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  the  Department  of  Finance  as  such, 
for  as  a  civil  service  body  its  duties,  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  are  performed  in  an  efficient  and  capable  manner.  In¬ 
deed,  even  its  handling  of  the  Finance  Act  has  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful,  probably,  as  any  governmental  department  could  make 
it.  This  is  a  criticism,  rather,  of  burdening  a  civil  service  de¬ 
partment  with  a  central  banking  function,  which  in  other 
countries,  engages  all  the  energies  and  abilities  of  special  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  operation  of  the  Act  may  be  now  examined 
in  some  detail. 


8  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  1924, 
p.  348.  Ibid.,  1928,  pp.  11,  52-3. 
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Although  the  banks  obtained  small  amounts  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  the  years  1914-1917,  it  was  not 
until  1918  that  they  began  to  borrow  extensively.  In  this 
year  the  maximum  amount  outstanding  at  any  time  was  $116,- 
000,000,  which  was  only  exceeded  in  the  year  1920,  when  the 
maximum  amount  was  $123,000,000.7  From  that  time  until 
1923,  the  trend  of  borrowing  was  downward,  although  the 
absolute  minimum  was  not  reached  until  1925-26.  The  war 
period,  though  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  period  to  the 
economist,  must  be  passed  over  in  this  paper,  for  it  was  a 
time  when  the  necessities  of  war  finance  were  paramount  and 
the  whole  financial  structure  was  used  to  that  end.  The 
Finance  Act  was  used  as  an  agency  for  inflation  but  the 
exigencies  of  war  finance,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  made  this  inevitable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  war  and  post-war  period  lasted 
until  1923,  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
Finance  Act  may  begin  with  that  year,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
selection  justified  only  by  the  facts  that  the  permanent  Act 
was  introduced  then,  and  that  monthly  figures  of  Advances 
under  the  Finance  Act  first  appeared  in  that  year.8 

From  Chart  I,  it  can  be  seen  that  from  1924  to  1927 
advances  under  the  Finance  Act  ranged  within  a  relatively 
narrow  limit.  In  1928  the  amount  of  such  advances  began 
to  increase  until  a  maximum  of  $113,000,000  was  reached  in 
November,  1929.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  de¬ 
cline,  but  the  present  advances  are  still  larger  than  at  any 
time  between  1923  and  1927.  Apparently  there  has  not  yet 
developed  in  Canada  a  strong  tradition  against  the  continuous 
use  of  reserve  bank  credit,  a  tradition  which  by  some,  is  given 
an  important  place  among  a  central  bank’s  agencies  of  con¬ 
trol.9  The  chart  also  shows  that,  as  borrowings  under  the 


7  Ibid.,  1924,  p.  346. 

8  Monthly  return  of  the  chartered  banks  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Canada  Gazette. 

9  A.  C.  Whitaker,  “Federal  Reserve  Position  and  Policies”.  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  American  Economic  Association,  American  Economic 
Review  Supplement,  March,  1930,  p.  92,  vide  comment  of  J.  W.  Bell  and 
others. 
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Finance  Act  increased,  the  gold  reserves  of  the  government 
declined  drastically.  However,  the  total  volume  of  Dominion 
notes  did  not  show  any  substantial  reduction  because,  as 
Dominion  notes  were  redeemed  in  gold,  others  were  issued 
under  the  Finance  Act,  thus  keeping  the  total  roughly  con¬ 
stant.  This  situation  arose  because  the  Finance  Act  did  not 
require  the  Department  of  Finance  to  keep  a  gold  reserve 
against  Dominion  notes  issued  under  its  provisions.  This 
made  no  difference  while  the  country  was  off  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard,  but  as  soon  as  the  country  returned  to  the  gold  standard 
it  provided  a  means  whereby  the  whole  Dominion  note  issue 
could  be  diluted  with  respect  to  the  gold  reserve.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  was  precisely  what  developed  in  1929,  with  the  result 
that  Canada,  extra-legally  but  effectively,  abandoned  the  gold 
standard.  This  is  shown  by  Chart  II,  which  gives  the  Cana¬ 
dian-United  States  exchange  rates  from  1926  to  1929,  and 
which  shows  that  for  all  1929  the  exchange  rates  were  above 
the  gold  export  point.  Yet  practically  no  gold  was  exported 
by  Canada  from  February  1929  to  the  present. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  writer  that  if  re-discounting  had 
been  stopped  early  in  1929,  and  repayment  insisted  upon,  this 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  could  have  been  avoided. 
Another  less  drastic  means  of  control  would  have  been  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  charged  on  advances.  From  1914  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1924,  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  was  charged.  During  the 
war  period,  however,  advances  against  British  Treasury  bills 
were  given  a  preferential  rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent., 
which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  five  per  cent.  rate.  From 
November  1,  1924,  to  November  1,  1927,  the  rate  was  four 
and  one-half  per  cent.;  on  November  1,  1927  it  was  lowered 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  one  month  later  was  again  lowered  to 
three  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  where  it  remained  until 
June  8,  1928,  when  the  rate  was  increased  to  five  per  cent. 
On  September  1,  1928,  it  was  lowered  to  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  where  it  still  is.  The  question  arises,  what  caused 
these  changes  in  the  rate?  From  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce  in  1928, 10  it  would 
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appear  that  no  very  specific  reasons,  except  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  money  rates  in  New  York,  actuated  the  Treasury  Board 
in  changing  the  rate.  Chart  III  shows  the  commercial  paper 
rate  in  New  York,  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  re¬ 
discount  rate,  and  the  Finance  Act  rate.  An  examination  of 
this  chart  shows  that  since  1924  the  Finance  Act  rate  exhibits 
no  close  concurrence  with  either  of  the  other  rates,  and  that 
the  last  reduction  of  the  Finance  Act  rate  was  virtually  in  the 
face  of  advances  in  the  other  two.  Clearly,  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  Finance  Act  rate  in  this  period  does  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  used  as  an  agent  of  credit  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  If  the  “easy  money” 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  justified,  it  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  administration  of  the  Finance 
Act. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  if  re-discounting  had  been 
peremptorily  stopped,  or  the  rate  drastically  raised,  the  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  credit  in  Canada  would  have  been  restricted. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  the  situation  required.  Chart  IV 
gives  three  of  the  banking  indices,  Current  loans,  Call  loans 
in  Canada,  and  Call  loans  elsewhere,  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  An  examination  of  this  chart 
shows  that  until  the  end  of  1929  there  was  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  in  all  three,  and  then  a  very  sharp  reduction.  Clearly 
all  the  main  loan  items  of  the  banks  were  greatly  increased 
during  this  period.  Current  loans  in  Canada,  which  were  well 
below  a  billion  in  1925  and  1926,  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,' 473, 000, 000  in  1929 ;  call  loans  in  Canada  which  in  1925  were 
running  around  the  $100,000,000  point  increased  to  $280,000,- 
000  in  1929;  call  loans  elsewhere  than  in  Canada,  which  in 
1923  and  1924  were  below  the  $200,000,000  mark,  increased  in 
1929  to  over  $330,000,000.  Total  loans  in  Canada,  which  were 
around  the  $1,100,000,000  mark  in  1925,  amounted  to  $1,856,- 
757,000  in  October,  1929.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  large  absolute  growth  in  all  classes  of  loans,  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  percentage  growth  in  security  loans.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  great  extension  of  credit  was  based  upon 
reserves  obtained  by  borrowing  under  the  Finance  Act,  and 
that  it  caused,  according  to  one  writer,  “a  substantial  price 
inflation  in  Canada,  and  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  gold 
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standard.”11  In  1929  the  maximum  rediscounts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  were  only  ten  times  that  of  Canadian 
borrowings  under  the  Finance  Act,  which  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
proportionate.  Clearly  some  restrictions  upon  the  obtaining 
of  reserves  was  very  much  needed  in  Canada. 

In  summing  up  the  present  situation  in  Canada  with 
respect  to  credit  control,  it  can  be  said  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Finance  Act  has  practically  removed  the  control  of 
credit  from  the  commercial  banks  and  has  given  it  to  the 
Department  of  Finance.  Before  the  war  the  banks  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  adjust  credit  extension  so  that  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  could  not  get  beyond  the  corrective  influence  of  gold 
shipments.  To  do  otherwise  was  to  admit  insolvency,  which 
no  bank  could  risk.  Now,  with  the  responsibility  shifted  to 
the  government  and  with  the  Department  of  Finance  per¬ 
forming  certain  central  banking  functions  there  is  not  even 
that  much  control,  and  the  last  two  years  would  indicate  that 
the  Department  of  Finance  did  not,  in  light  of  their  reserve 
position,  exercise  sufficient  control  to  keep  the  country  on  a 
gold  standard.  With  respect  to  control  of  the  price  level,  or 
any  other  economic  criteria,  the  evidence  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  has  brought  out  clearly  that 
no  such  control  was  ever  attempted  or  even  considered.  The 
conclusion  is,  then,  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  no  passive  control  of  credit  in  Canada  either  in  light  of 
gold  reserves  or  price  levels. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  existing  situation  in  Canada  in¬ 
dicates  that  some  remedial  action  is  necessary,  and  leads  to 
the  discussion  of  one  proposed  solution,  the  establishment  of 
a  central  bank.  For  sake  of  convenience  in  discussion  this 
paper  makes  a  distinction  between  problems  which  would 
arise  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank,  and  those  which 
would  develop  through  its  operation. 

Usually  the  first  point  raised  in  connection  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  central  bank  in  Canada  is  the  cost.  Un¬ 
questionably  there  would  be  an  organization  cost  but  there  is 


11  B.  M.  Beckhart,  “Canada’s  Experiment  with  the  Temporary  Sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Gold  Standard,”  The  Annalist,  (N.Y.),  April  25,  1930, 
p.  909. 
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no  obvious  reason  why  such  a  cost  should  be  heavy,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  non-recurring.  The  question  of  operating  costs 
is  a  more  important  consideration.  Just  what  it  would  cost 
to  operate  a  central  bank  with  a  head  office  in  some  eastern 
city  and  agencies  in  each  province  is  difficult  to  judge.  In 
1929  six  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  had  current  expenses 
of  less  than  $2,000,000  while  the  smallest,  the  Minneapolis 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  had  current  expenses  of  about  $1,000,- 
000. 12  One  would  expect  a  Canadian  central  bank,  to  have  a 
much  lower  cost  than  this.  As  dividends  would  have  to  be 
paid  on  the  capital  of  the  bank,  the  amount  of  capital  required 
is  an  important  factor.  The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  South 
Africa  has  a  capital  of  about  $5,000,000.  Six  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  have  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  or  less.  The  At¬ 
lanta  Bank  which  has  a  capital  of  about  $5,000,000  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  $138,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  circulation,  $64,000,000  of  reserve  deposits,  and  about 
$230,000,000  of  total  liabilities.13  Judging  on  the  basis  of  this 
it  would  seem  that  a  Canadian  Central  Bank  could  be  started 
with  a  capital  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  Allow¬ 
ing  a  dividend  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  which  appears  to  be  the 
conventional  rate,  this  would  mean  that  the  yearly  dividend 
requirements  would  be  between  $300,000  and  $600,000. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  earnings  of  a  central  bank, 
more  evidence  is  at  hand.  The  gross  income  from  the  Finance 
Act  touched  a  maximum  of  $3,568,000  in  1920-21  and  a  mini¬ 
mum,  since  1917,  of  $313,000  in  1925-26.  For  the  four  years 
1919-1922,  the  annual  income  was  well  in  excess  of  $2,000,000, 
and  the  average  annual  income  from  1914  to  1930  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,300,000.  From  1924  to  1929-30  the  annual  average 
has  been  nearly  $1,000,000.  The  gross  income  under  the  Act 
was  $1,672,000,  in  1928-29,  and  $2,235,000  in  1929-30.14 
Although  these  figures  are  for  gross  income,  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Drayton,15  sometime  Minister  of  Finance,  indicates 


12  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  February,  1930,  p.  95. 

13  Ibid. 

14  Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  Reports  of  the  Auditor-General. 

15  House  of  Commons  Debates  (Canada) ,  1923,  Vol.  V,  p.  4408. 
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that  it  is  nearly  all  profit  and  that  the  expenses  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Act  are  light.  Also  they  are  not  capable  of  precise 
determination,  because  such  duties  are  performed  as  incidental 
functions  to  the  main  duties  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  central  bank  would  also  have  other 
earning  assets  than  rediscounts  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
on  a  purely  dollars  and  cents  basis  a  central  bank  in  Canada 
should  pay  its  way.  This  is  aside  from  any  social  benefit 
which  would  result,  and  which  is  the  greater  consideration. 

Another  important  question  which  arises  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  is  that  of  reserve 
requirements,  both  for  the  central  bank,  and  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks.  For  the  central  bank  either  the  conventional 
thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent.,  or  an  absolute  sum,  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  matter  which  need  not  be 
developed  here.  For  the  immediate  purpose,  the  matter  of 
the  commercial  banks'  reserves  is  more  important.  In  coun¬ 
tries  like  England  where  the  central  institution  has  slowly 
evolved  into  its  position,  convenience  alone  dictates  the 
amount  of  deposits  kept  by  other  banks  in  the  central  bank. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  like  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa,  where  central  institutions  have  been  set  up  by 
legislative  action,  the  deposits  of  member  banks  in  the  central 
bank  are  determined  in  part  by  legislative  action.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Canadian  situation  is  analogous  to  that  in 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  where  the  statutory  re¬ 
serve  ratio  is  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  central  bank  in 
controlling  the  money  market. 

If  the  Canadian  chartered  banks  were  required  to  carry 
in  the  central  bank  a  reserve,  say,  of  10  per  cent,  of  their 
liabilities  to  the  public,  it  would  not  mean  a  very  great  change, 
for  until  1924  the  cash  reserves  of  the  system  were  above  this 
figure.  Since  1924,  however,  the  cash  reserve  ratio  has  de¬ 
clined  and  has  been  as  low  as  7%.  This  would  indicate  that 
to  a  slight  extent  some  earning  assets  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  non-earning  reserves,  but  this  should  not  be  a 
serious  matter. 

The  problem  of  note-issue  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
meet  for  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  central  bank  should 
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be  the  sole  bank  of  issue  for  the  country.  Under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  the  Canadian  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  their  own 
notes  freely  to  the  extent  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  beyond  this 
amount  any  notes  issued  must  be  covered  dollar  for  dollar  by 
deposits  of  gold  or  Dominion  notes  in  the  Central  Gold  Re¬ 
serves.  As  long  as  the  bank-note  currency  requirements  of  the 
country  were  below  the  amount  of  the  free  issue,  the  bank¬ 
note  issue  was  “elastic,”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  used.  Since,  however,  the  demands  of  the  country 
for  currency  have  increased  the  bank-note  issue  beyond  the 
paid-up  capital,  the  elastic  element  has  disappeared,  for,  in 
effect,  once  a  bank  reaches  the  limit  of  its  note  issue  it  must 
pay  out  legal  tender.  In  practice  it  pays  the  legal  tender  to 
the  central  gold  reserves  and  then  issues  its  own  notes,  but 
this  does  not  change  the  real  significance  of  the  transaction. 
It  has  long  been  maintained  by  bankers  that  it  is  this  “elastic” 
note  issue  which  allows  many  small  branches  to  exist  and  to 
be  operated  at  a  profit.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  bank 
notes  held  in  branches  are  only  so  much  costless  paper  until 
paid  out.  This  was  true  before  the  banks  reached  the  limit 
of  the  free  issue,  and  even  under  present  conditions  there 
may  be  some  advantage  to  the  bank  because  these  supplies 
of  bank-notes  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  deposits  of  legal  money  are  concentrated  in  one 
place.  If  the  banks  were  forced  to  keep  the  legal  money  in 
the  branches,  it  would  require  much  more  of  such  money. 
That  is,  there  is  an  economy  in  the  centralization  of  their  legal 
money.  This  contention  appears  to  have  a  significant  amount 
of  weight. 

The  profit  to  the  banks  arising  out  of  their  note  circula¬ 
tion  is  difficult  to  compute,  because  the  profit  really  arises 
from  making  a  loan  and  not  from  the  note  issue  itself.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  loan  at  six  per  cent, 
were  taken  in  bank  notes,  it  would  seem  that  the  note  circula¬ 
tion  would  bring  in  six  per  cent,  to  the  bank.  But  the  bank 
must  keep  some  reserve  on  hand  to  meet  the  notes  when  pre¬ 
sented,  and  there  is  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  issue,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  printing  and  maintaining  the  issue.  As  a 
result  the  net  profits  from  the  note  issue  are  not  great.  Sir 
Edmund  Walker,  on  one  occasion,  estimated  it  to  be  between 
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one  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent.18  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  a  central  bank  the  branches  would  be  able  to 
get  along  with  less  till  money  than  they  do  now,  for  with  an 
agency  of  the  central  bank  in  every  province,  no  branch  bank 
would  need  to  be  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  a  supply 
of  reserve  bank  currency.  The  use  of  reserve  bank  currency 
means,  also,  that  the  obligation  to  redeem  such  currency  rests 
with  the  reserve  bank  and  not  with  the  commercial  banks. 
Moreover,  the  present  practice  of  keeping  all  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  paying  out  the  receiving  bank’s  own  notes 
adds  to  the  amount  of  notes  needed  by  a  branch  at  present, 
and  is  of  no  social  advantage.  The  conclusion  would  appear 
to  be  that  while  the  banks  might  lose  slightly  by  having  their 
note  issue  privilege  cancelled,  the  loss  would  not  be  as  great 
as  is  ordinarily  believed. 

The  question  might  well  be  raised,  why  does  the  central 
bank  need  the  right  of  note  issue?  In  most  countries  the 
central  bank  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  note  issue  and  there 
has  tended  to  grow  up  a  banking  tenet  that  the  central  bank, 
to  be  effective,  must  have  the  sole  right  of  issue.  Although 
the  sole  right  of  note  issue  gives  a  central  institution  closer 
control  over  the  commercial  banks,  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary.  The  issuance  of  notes  by  any  bank  represents  an 
extension  of  credit  which  is  based  on  lending  power  or  re¬ 
serves,  which,  in  turn,  are  dependent  upon  the  central  institu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  member  banks’  ability  to  issue  notes 
is  dependent  ultimately,  upon  the  central  institution,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  or  not  that  institution  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
note  issue. 

Another  point  of  incidental  interest  is  the  relationship 
between  the  central  bank’s  discount  rate  and  that  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  Canada  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  having  a  rela¬ 
tively  steady  discount  rate  for  both  commercial  and  security 
loans.17  The  call  rate  in  Montreal,  for  example,  ordinarily 
varies  very  little  and  remains  unchanged  for  long  periods  of 


16  Proceedings  of  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  1923,  p.  528. 

17  H.  B.  MacKenzie,  “Stability  of  Interest  Rates  Aids  Industrial  Pro¬ 
gress,”  Monetary  Times  Annual,  1930,  p.  38. 
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time.  Consequently,  when  a  situation  develops,  such  as  in 
1929,  when  the  call  rate  in  New  York  becomes  high,  there  is 
a  pull  on  funds  from  Canadian  centres,  which  affects  the  ex¬ 
change  rates.  Such  a  condition  would  be  helped  by  a  more 
flexible  call  rate  in  Canada,  which  development  would  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank.  Indeed,  a 
central  bank  with  a  changeable  discount  rate  might  tend  to 
make  the  whole  rate  structure  of  the  commercial  banks  much 
more  flexible. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
capable  and  satisfactory  management.  It  seems  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ability  within  the 
bounds  of  Canada  to  operate  a  central  bank  with  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  that  achieved  by  the  Bank  of  England  from  1844  to 
1914  when  its  main  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard.  If  this  experience  is  not  sufficient  the  prospective 
management  of  the  Canadian  bank  could  spend  some  time  ob¬ 
serving  the  workings  of  the  central  banks  in  England,  the 
United  States,  South  Africa  and  Austria.  That  the  financial 
and  economic  community  of  Canada  has  not  the  ability  to 
operate  a  central  bank  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously. 

Although  there  are  many  other  problems  which  would 
arise  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  in  Canada  time 
does  not  permit  them  to  be  discussed  and  attention  may  now 
be  turned  to  what  a  central  bank,  if  established,  could  do. 

A  central  bank  can  perform  three  types  of  functions.  It 
can  act  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  as  a  banking 
institution,  and  as  an  agent  for  the  social  control  of  business. 
As  far  as  it  can  be  judged  the  present  plan  whereby  the 
Dominion  government  uses  the  Bank  of  Montreal  as  its  fiscal 
agent  in  outside  transactions,  and  all  the  banks  for  domestic 
business,  works  fairly  well,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
central  bank  could  give  much  more  aid  to  the  government, 
unless  it  be  at  a  lower  cost,  than  does  the  present  system.  It 
must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  a  central  bank  is  to  be 
established  in  Canada  it  must  be  on  other  grounds  than  merely 
to  act  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time 
if  such  an  institution  were  established  it  might  well  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  these  functions. 
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As  a  banking  institution  a  central  bank  could  take  over 
many  of  the  banking  duties  now  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Finance.  The  publication  of  financial  data,  inspection  of 
the  banks,  the  central  gold  reserves,  the  Dominion  note  issue, 
the  central  clearing  fund,  and  the  re-discounting  operations, 
could  all  be  handled  by  the  central  bank.  The  first  two  are 
minor  matters  which  could  be  handled  by  either  or  both 
agents.  With  a  central  bank  in  existence  the  need  for  the 
central  gold  reserves,  presumably,  would  pass  away.  The 
Dominion  note  issue,  other  than  small  notes,  could  be  handed 
over  to  the  bank,  and  should  in  time  disappear,  for  they  would 
have  hardly  any  place  in  the  financial  structure  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  central  clearings  system  of  the  commercial  banks, 
which  is  now  centered  in  Montreal,  would,  of  course,  be  taken 
over  by  the  central  bank,  which  would  be  in  a  position,  on 
account  of  carrying  the  reserve  deposits  of  the  member  banks, 
to  perform  this  function. 

There  is  little  doubt,  judging  by  the  evidence  of  the  last 
two  years,  that  a  central  bank  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
re-discounting  function  much  better  than  the  Department  of 
Finance  has  been  able  to  do  it.  Most  of  the  collateral  now 
used  to  secure  advances  is  bonds  and  stocks.  Commercial 
paper  is  little  used,  largely  because  the  Department  has  had 
no  facilities  for  passing  on  such  paper.  A  central  bank  would 
remedy  this  situation.  Also  such  a  bank  with  a  capable  staff 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  re-discount 
rate  and  to  protect  its  reserve  position.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter  could  be  elaborated  in  great  detail  but  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  indicate  that  a  central  bank  could  consolidate 
many  of  the  scattered  features  of  the  Canadian  monetary  and 
banking  system,  and,  as  a  passive  institution,  conduct  the  re¬ 
discounting  operations  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  that 
which  has  prevailed. 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  final,  and,  in  many  ways 
the  most  important,  aspect  of  a  central  bank,  that  is  as  an 
agent  for  the  social  control  of  business,  either  in  terms  of 
the  price  level  or  some  other  similar  economic  criterion.  As  a 
generalization,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  view  of  most  econo¬ 
mists,  the  central  banks  of  the  large  and  important  countries 
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of  the  world,  such  as  England  and  the  United  States,  may 
control  the  money  markets  of  those  countries,  and  in  this 
way,  influence,  if  not  control,  the  general  level  of  prices  and 
business.  As  a  result  of  this  general  view  it  has  seemed  to 
many  that  a  central  bank  in  Canada  should  also  be  able  to 
control  the  general  level  of  business.  For  reasons,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  turn,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  that  at  this  point 
in  the  discussion  the  greatest  amount  of  caution  must  be 
exercised. 

It  may  be  well  to  distinguish  between  a  positive  and  a 
passive  money  market  control  by  a  central  bank,  for  it  can  be 
assumed  that  control  of  the  money  market  means  control  of 
general  business  and  that  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  not 
a  specific  Canadian  problem,  but  is  common  to  all  countries, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here.  By  a  positive  con¬ 
trol  is  meant  that  which  exists  when  a  central  bank,  through 
a  discount  policy  and  open  market  operations,  tends  to  lead 
or  drive  the  money  market  in  a  certain  selected  direction. 
By  a  passive  control  is  meant  that  which  exists  when  a  central 
bank  determines  on  a  certain  rate  and  policy  for  itself  but 
makes  no  active  effort  to  make  such  rates  and  policies  effec¬ 
tive  and  waits  until  the  ordinary  course  of  events  brings  the 
commercial  banks  to  it  for  assistance  on  its  own  terms.  The 
first  type  of  control  is  that  which  is  usually  thought  of  in 
connection  with  the  main  central  banks  of  the  world,  and  is 
one  which  requires  an  established  money  market. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  money  market  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  in  London  or  New  York,  and  the  position  of  a  central 
bank  in  a  country  with  a  money  market  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  a  central  bank  in  a  country  without  a  money 
market.  The  only  kind  of  control  in  such  a  country  is  the 
passive  type  of  control,  which,  in  effect,  may  be  no  control 
at  all. 

The  call  loan  market  in  Canada  is  still  small  and  narrow; 
there  is  no  acceptance  or  bill  market,  and  there  are  no  note 
brokers  or  commercial  paper  houses.  Securities  might  be  used 
for  open  market  operations  but  while  the  central  bank  could 
always  buy  securities,  the  market  is  not  wide  enough  to  ensure 
sale  at  any  time,  for  there  are  not  sufficient  financial  institu- 
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tions  to  which  the  load  could  be  shifted.  A  central  bank  could 
go  out,  of  course,  and  lend  directly  to  the  public  but,  this  is 
not  generally  considered  the  function  of  a  specially  set  up 
central  institution,  and  also  such  a  procedure  defeats  its  own 
purpose  by  ultimately  allowing  the  commercial  banks  to  ex¬ 
pand  even  further.  Also,  such  operations,  by  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers,  could  doubtless  cause  the  commercial  banks  to  lower 
their  interest  rates,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  policy  could 
raise  rates,  for  the  customers  would  go  to  the  commercial 
banks  which  had  the  lower  rates.  The  central  bank  might 
borrow  from  the  member  banks  and  so  “mop-up”  their  surplus 
lending  power,  thus  necessitating  re-discounting  for  further 
extensions  of  credit.  All  this,  however,  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  member  banks  to  lend  their  resources  to 
the  central  bank,  in  the  face  of  a  probable  demand  for  accom¬ 
modation  from  the  public.  Moreover,  this  process,  even  if 
possible,  would  probably  be  a  very  expensive  one  for  the 
central  bank.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  money  market 
might  develop  in  Canada,  but  at  present  such  is  only  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  future.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the 
absence  of  a  money  market  in  Canada  makes  the  usual  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  the  banking  system  very  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  and  at  the  very  outset  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  a  Canadian  central  bank  to  have  over  the  other 
banks  the  close  control  which  is  possible  in  countries  with 
money  markets.  The  Governor  of  the  South  African  Reserve 
Bank  Summed  up  the  situation  when  he  said: 

“But  in  every  country  where  there  is  no  money  market  and  where 
either  the  government  or  the  Banks  are  not  more  or  less  continually  in 
debt  to  it,  the  same  problem  must  present  itself,  viz.,  how  without  direct 
competition  with  the  other  banks  a  central  bank  can  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  credit  conditions.”18 

Another  factor  is  the  small  number  of  commercial  banks 
in  Canada.  There  are  but  eleven  banks  of  which  four,  rough- 


18  W.  H.  Clegg,  Governor  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank,  “Bank¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa,”  an  address  delivered  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1929,  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa,  Vol.  xxvi,  No.  7,  (October,  1929)  ; 
also  printed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  xxxix,  No.  156,  (December, 
1929). 
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ly,  do  three-quarters  of  the  country’s  business.  Unless  rela¬ 
tionships  between  these  banks  and  the  central  bank  were 
always  harmonious,  and  unless  the  commercial  banks  were 
willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  central  bank,  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  might  ensue.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  banks  in  England,  but  a  tradition, 
respecting  the  central  bank,  has  developed  there  which  is 
lacking  in  newer  countries.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  in  a  country  like  Canada  with  eleven  banks,  of  which 
ten  have  their  main  offices  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  the  flow 
of  reserves  is  very  quick,  much  quicker  than  in  the  United 
States  with  its  25,000  banks.  This  condition  of  a  few  central¬ 
ized  banks  means,  that,  if  one  bank  borrows  $1,000,000  from 
the  central  bank,  to  be  used  as  reserves,  because  of  resulting 
unfavorable  clearing  house  balances  it  will  be  able  to  expand 
its  own  loans  only  a  little  more  than  the  $1,000,000.  As  the 
other  banks,  however,  gain  the  added  reserves  through  their 
favorable  clearing  house  balances,  they,  in  turn,  will  be  able 
to  expand  credit,  and  so  the  $1,000,000  reserve  will  ultimately 
support  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  commercial  bank  credit. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  countries,  but  in  such  a  country  as  the 
United  States  the  process  is  much  slower.  In  Canada  it  is 
very  rapid,  and  this  makes  the  problem  of  control  much  more 
difficult.  A  rediscount  rate  which  might  be  very  effective 
in  New  York,  might,  for  this  very  reason,  be  much  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  Canada. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Canadian  banking  system  to  the  New  York  money 
market.  The  Canadian  banks  carry  substantial  amounts  at 
call  in  New  York,  and,  as  they  have  done  so  since  the  Finance 
Act  has  been  in  effect,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  would 
continue  to  do  so  even  if  a  central  bank  were  established. 
These  outside  call  loans  give  the  commercial  banks  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  rediscounting  in  Canada,  for  they  can  call  these  loans 
and  use  the  proceeds.  To  prohibit  such  loans  would  hardly 
meet  the  situation  because  through  balances  with  outside 
banks,  which  could  hardly  be  prohibited,  the  same  thing  could 
be  done  in  indirect  ways.  The  commercial  banks,  however, 
would  not  be  confined  to  calling  their  outside  call  loans,  for 
they  could  borrow  in  New  York.  One  of  the  factors  affecting 
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the  Finance  Act  rate  appeared  to  be  the  possibility  of  the 
banks  borrowing  in  New  York  rather  than  in  Canada.  Thus, 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  central  bank  in  Canada  would  to  a  great 
extent  be  tied  to  the  policies  of  the  New  York  money  market, 
which  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  but  which  would 
restrict  the  independent  action  of  the  Canadian  central  bank. 
If  the  Canadian  bank  followed  a  very  different  policy  it  might 
result  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  has  existed  in  the 
last  year — a  paper  money  standard. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
present  control  of  credit  in  Canada  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  some  agency  other  than  a  governmental  department, 
should  be  in  authority  on  this  matter.  Despite  the  problems 
which  would  arise  in  its  establishment,  a  central  bank  appears 
to  be  the  logical  step.  Such  a  bank  could  act  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government,  and  should  be  able  to  exercise,  in  a  passive 
way,  and  with  respect  at  least  to  its  reserves  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  gold  standard,  a  control  of  credit  much  superior 
to  that  which  now  exists.  As  an  agency  for  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  business  it  must  be  proceeded  with  cautiously  and  with 
a  clear  understanding  that,  on  the  surface  at  least,  its  power 
in  this  direction  appears  to  be  definitely  limited.  However, 
as  a  banking  institution  to  manage  the  reserves  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system,  and  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  happenings  of 
1929,  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  seems  to  be  highly 
desirable. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
HELD  IN  OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  MAY  23,  1929 


The  organization  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association  was  held  in  the  Chateau  Laurier,  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  23,  1929,  at  8.00  p.m. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  G.  E.  Jackson,  seconded  by 
Professor  H,  R.  Kemp,  that  Professor  D.  A.  McGibbon  be 
Chairman  and  Professor  K.  W.  Taylor  Secretary  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. — Carried. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Coats  made  a  statement  to  the  meeting  regard¬ 
ing  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  the  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  at  his  house  one  evening  during  the  past  winter,  at  which 
there  were  present  the  following:  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Dr.  0.  D. 
Skelton,  Messrs.  S.  J.  MacLean,  N.  McL.  Rogers,  S.  A.  Cud- 
more,  and  himself,  representing  the  old  Association.  At  this 
meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the  funds  of  the  Canadian  Poli¬ 
tical  Science  Association,  now  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  Sparks  Street,  to  the  amount  of  some  $300,  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  revived  Association. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  following  list  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  prepared  by  the  special 
Nominating  Committee: 

President — Dr.  Adam  Shortt. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof.  S.  B.  Leacock,  Prof.  E.  J.  Urwick 
and  Prof.  E.  Montpetit. 

Secretary — Mr.  S.  A.  Cudmore. 

Treasurer — Professor  F.  A.  Knox. 

Executive  Committee — Prof.  G.  E.  Jackson,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Mackintosh,  Prof.  W.  C.  Kierstead,  Prof.  D.  A.  McGibbon  and 
Prof.  T.  H.  Boggs,  also  Mr.  James  Richardson,  Mr.  C.  E.  Neill, 
Dr.  J.  S.  McLean,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rundle,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Dafoe. 

Moved  by  Professor  Swanson,  seconded  by  Professor  W. 
B.  Hurd,  that  the  officers  and  the  five  academic  members  of 
the  Council  be  declared  elected. — Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Coats,  seconded  by  Professor  W. 
A.  Mackintosh,  that  the  proposed  five  non-academic  members 
of  the  Council  be  approved. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Professor  H.  Michell,  seconded  by  Professor 
A.  Brady,  that  if  any  of  the  above  five  members  be  unwilling 
to  act,  that  the  Executive  be  empowered  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

— Carried. 

Mr.  Coats  raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  Patron.  Moved  by  Professor  Brady,  seconded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Michell,  that  the  matter  be  left  to  Mr.  Coats  to  report 
to  the  Executive  who  shall  have  power  to  act. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  inviting  the  American 
Economic,  Statistical,  Sociological,  etc.,  Association  to  meet 
jointly  with  this  Association  in  Canada  was  raised.  While 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  very  desirable,  no  action  was  taken. 

The  importance  of  each  member  canvassing  for  new 
membership  was  stressed. 

Mr.  Coats  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  Canada  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Population  Problems.  Moved  by  Professor  Swanson,  se¬ 
conded  by  Professor  G.  E.  Jackson,  that  we  recommend  to 
the  incoming  executive  that  the  Canadian  Political  Science 
Association  be  an  adhesive  body  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population  Problems,  and  that  they 
give  Mr.  Coats  every  possible  assistance  in  setting  up  a  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. — Carried, 

Mr.  Coats  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  work  of  Professor 
D.  A.  McGibbon  in  organizing  the  present  meetings,  and 
moved  that  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Professor 
McGibbon.  — Carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  HELD  IN  OTTAWA,  MAY  20,  1930 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association  was  held  in  the  Chateau  Laurier,  May  20, 
1930,  at  8.00  p.m.,  with  Professor  A.  B.  Clark  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  business  meeting,  held  at 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  on  Thursday,  May  23rd,  1929, 
were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  appointed  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  presented  its  report  as  follows: 

President — Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor  Stephen  B.  Leacock,  Profes¬ 
sor  E.  J.  Urwick,  and  Professor  E.  Montpetit. 

Secretary — Mr.  S.  A.  Cudmore. 

Treasurer — Professor  F.  A.  Knox. 

Executive  Committee — Professor  G.  E.  Jackson,  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Professor  J.  E.  Lattimer,  Dr.  D.  A. 
McGibbon,  Professor  H.  F.  Angus,  Mr.  James  Richardson, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Neill,  Dr.  S.  J.  McLean,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rundle  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Dafoe. 

Moved  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cudmore,  seconded  by  Professor  L. 
W.  Moffit,  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
Chairmen  who  have  officiated  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  name¬ 
ly,  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Mr.  Ross  Macdonald,  Professor  A.  B. 
Balcom,  Professor  H.  A.  Innis,  Dr.  D.  M.  Marvin,  and  Professor 
A.  B.  Clark. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Professor  H.  A.  Innis,  seconded  by  Professor 
L.  W.  Moffit,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  his  work  in  arranging  for  the  meeting. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  S.  J.  McLean,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cud¬ 
more,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  selected  by  the  President  to 
consider  the  revision  of  the  constitution. — Carried. 
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Moved  by  Professor  K.  W.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Booth,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  printed. 

— Carried. 

Moved  by  Professor  H.  A.  Innis,  seconded  by  Professor 
L.  W.  Moffit,  that  the  Secretary  be  allowed  to  name  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  editorial  committee  to  act  with  him  in  providing 
for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 

— Carried. 

In  accordance  with  this  motion,  the  Secretary  named  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  A.  Curtis,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  H.  Kemp,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  on  the  Editorial  Committee. 

The  newly-elected  President,  Dr.  0.  D.  Skelton,  spoke  in 
appreciation  of  the  honour  done  by  the  Association.  He  stated 
that  it  was  inspiring  to  see  so  many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  universities  and  others  interested  in  the 
economic  problems  which  were  before  the  country  for  solu¬ 
tion.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  he  said,  such  papers  as  had 
been  given  and  such  discussions  on  those  papers  that  had 
taken  place  would  have  been  impossible  in  Canada. 

A  general  discussion  next  took  place  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting.  It  was  suggested  that  some  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  with  the  Canadian  Historical 
Society  and  the  Royal  Society  for  a  common  place  of  meeting 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  at 
Easter.  However,  the  Western  members  felt  that  Easter 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  them.  As  to  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  Professor  Curtis  and  others  thought  that  Ottawa  was  the 
best  place  for  the  present. 

The  question  of  a  possible  joint  meeting  with  other  As¬ 
sociations  was  raised  by  Dr.  Skelton.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  position  of  the  Association  should  first  be  consoli¬ 
dated.  Finally,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  McLean  and  seconded 
by  Professor  N.  McL.  Rogers,  that  the  Executive  canvass  the 
situation  and  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting. — Carried. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


An  account  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1930,  is  appended. 

As  no  active  campaign  for  membership  was  undertaken 
until  the  May  meeting  in  1930,  the  amount  of  receipts  from 
fees  represents  thirteen  memberships  received  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  in  May,  1929. 

No  expense  was  incurred  during  the  year. 

Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1930 

Receipts 

Balance  from  1913  with  Accumulated 


Interest  . $  349.97 

Membership  Fees  .  26.00 

Bank  Interest  : .  .75 


$  376.72 


Payments 

Expenses  Paid  .  Nil 

Cash  on  hand  April  30,  1930  . $  376.72 


$  376.72 


F.  A.  Knox, 
Treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Article  I — Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association. 

Article  II — Object 

The  encouragement  of  the  investigation  and  study  of 
Political,  Economic  and  Social  problems.  The  Association 
as  such  will  not  assume  a  partisan  position  upon  any  question 
of  practical  politics  nor  commit  its  members  to  any  position 
thereupon. 

Article  III — Membership 

Any  person  nominated  by  two  members  and  accepted  by 
the  Executive  Council  may  become  a  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars. 

By  a  single  payment  of  fifty  dollars  any  person  may  be¬ 
come  a  life  member,  exempt  from  annual  dues. 

Each  member  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  all  the 
publications  of  the  Association  issued  during  his  or  her  mem¬ 
bership. 

Article  IV — Officers 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  three  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually,  and  of  an  Executive  Council,  con¬ 
sisting  ex-officio  of  the  officers  above  mentioned  and  of  ten 
elected  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years, 
except  that  of  those  selected  at  the  first  election  five  shall 
serve  for  but  one  year. 

All  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  a  Nomination  Commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Council,  except  that  the  only  officers  appointed  to  act  until 
the  holding  of  the  first  annual  meeting  shall  be  the  President 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  officers  for  the  first  year 
following  the  first  annual  meeting  shall  be  nominated  by  a 
Committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  Constitution  is  adopted. 
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All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
elections  are  held. 

Article  V — Duties  of  Officers 

The  President  of  the  Association  shall  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Executive  Council  may  assign 
to  him.  In  his  absence  his  duties  shall  devolve  successively 
upon  the  Vice-Presidents  in  the  order  of  their  election  and 
upon  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  the  records  of  the 
Association,  shall  receive  and  have  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Executive  Council 
may  assign  to  him. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  have  charge  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  Association,  shall  call  regular  and  special 
meetings  of  the  Association,  appropriate  money,  appoint  Com¬ 
mittees  and  their  chairmen,  with  appropriate  powers,  and  in 
general  possess  the  governing  power  in  the  Association  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  in  its  membership  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or 
failure  to  elect,  such  appointees  to  hold  office  until  the  next 
annual  election  of  officers.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  a  majority  vote  of  those 
in  attendance  shall  control  its  decisions.  Ten  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Association,  and  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  in  attendance  shall  control  its  decisions. 

Article  VI — Resolutions 

Any  proposed  resolution  to  which  objection  is  made  by 
any  member  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  its 
consideration  before  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  Association. 

Article  VII — Amendments 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  b.e  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Council  and  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  except  that  at  the  first  general  meeting  amendments  may 
be  proposed  by  any  member  present. 
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